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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 
HE week ends with news from the front which, if not 
sensational, is eminently satisfactory. Last Saturday 
evening came the news that Lord Roberts’s communications 
had been cut near Kroonstad, and the railway and telegraph 
lines destroyed, and on Monday evening the additional bad 
news thata Militia battalion, that of the Derbyshire Regiment, 
had been overwhelmed and captured, after heavy loss, at 
Roodeval, near the Rhenoster. On Wednesday, however, all 
anxiety was relieved by a telegram from Lord Roberts 
announcing that communication by wire with the Cape had 
been reopened, that Lord Methuen and Lord Kitchener 
had been hurried up to deal with the Boer raiders, and that 
Lord Methuen had inflicted a very complete defeat on the 
enemy at the Rhenoster, seizing General De Wet’s camp and 
dispersing his force. Lord Roberts also described how he 
had in person led a force against General Botha, who held a 
strong position about fifteen miles to the east of Pretoria. 
When Lord Roberts telegraphed this action was undecided, 
but a telegram received on Friday shows that the Boers, 
after a two days’ action, evacuated their strong position on 
Tuesday night. 





While the Boer attack on our communications was thus 
being successfully dealt with, General Baller was making 
considerable progress on the Natal frontier. Having forced 
Botha’s Pass, he on Monday fought a very successfal 
action, and carried a long ridge, Almond’s Nek, “six miles 
north-east of Gansvlei,’ held by a large force of Boers. 
The action, which lasted from 2 o’clock till dark, consisted of 
an attack on a broad front, in which the Hast and West 
Surreys, and the Dorsets, and the Middlesex men carried the 
hills with the utmost dash and gallantry. Our artillery was 
also splendidly worked. The Boer losses were very heavy, 
ours moderate, though the men described the fire as quite as 
heavy as at Colenso,—yet another illustration of the almost 
universal maxim in war that victory is the best of all life 
preservers, 


As a result of General Buller’s victory both sides of Laing’s 
Nek tunnel, Volksrust, Charlestown, Wakkerstroom, and the 
surrounding country are in our hands. The importance of 
the movement is very great. It should, to begin with, 
soon enable us to open railway communication between 
Pretoria and Durban, and thus give Lord Roberts a sea 
base very much nearer to him than that he now possesses. 
Next, it will enable us to drive a wedge between the Boers 
who are retreating to the Lydenburg district and the Boers 
who are still fighting in the Free State, and so ensure the 
capture of the latter, if they have not already been caught by 
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General Rundle, from whose army we have only received 
rumours, but who seems to have the Boers well in hand. In 
addition, we may note the welcome news published on Friday 
afternoon that Klerksdorp has been surrendered to Hunter by 
General Cronje, son of the general nowa prisoner at St. Helena, 
and that a number of Boers have given themselves up. On the 
whole, then, the immediate prospects at the front are good- 
The Boer counter-stroke has failed, and we can now begin to 
fill in the chinks between Pretoria and Laing’s Nek and make 
all secure. This process make take another fortnight, and 
then we shall be able to attend to President Kruger and the 
Lydenburg district. 


Mr. Schreiner has resigned, and Sir Alfred Milner 
has sent for Sir Gordon Sprigg, who is endeavouring 
to form a new Ministry, but it is at present uncertain 
whether Mr. Schreiner will join him, or whether if he fails 
Mr. Rose-Innes will be asked to form a Government. Our 
own hope is that both Mr. Schreiner and Mr. Rose-Innes will 
be found in the new Cabinet. We have never felt any very great 
confidence in Mr. Schreiner’s strength of character, noting 
his refasal to take off the gloves in dealing with Mr. Rhodes 
though admitting that he was grossly deceived by Mr. 
Rhodes, but such “ slimness ” is, of course, not an unpardon- 
able offence in a politician, and during the last nine months 
Mr. Schreiner has played a difficult game with great skill, 
and has also, as we believe, shown real Imperial patriotism. 
It should be mentioned that what broke up the recent 
Ministry was Mr. Schreiner’s proposal to issue a special Com- 
mission to try the rebels, and to disfranchise those found 
guilty of treason. The Bond politicians would infinitely 
rather see a few prominent rebels hung, drawn, and quartered 
than a rebel district disfranchised. 





The news of the week from Pekin is reassuring only from 
one point of view. The Great Powers are awake to the 
serious danger, not only of a general massacre of white men 
throughout China, but of anarchy in the Empire itself, with 
the terrible problems which that anarchy would involve, and 
are acting with decision and in concert. Whether anything 
has been written in the shape of an “agreement of dis- 
interestedness,” as is reported from Copenhagen, may be 
doubted, but it is certain that the Admirals, British,German, 
French, Russian, Austrian, and Italian, have been ordered to 
act together, that the passive resistance of the Chinese 
officials has been set aside rather roughly, and that a com- 
posite force of two thousand marines and sailors, half of them 
British, is slowly forcing its way from Tientsin to Pekin. It 
has already dispersed a force of ‘ Boxers”: on its route, 
killing thirty-five of them, and should be in Pekin by 
Monday in spite of the fact that Friday’s telegrams show that 
the railway has been broken behind it. Further reinforce- 
ments, fifteen hundred Russians from Port Arthur, and six 
hundred British soldiers from Hong-kong, are on their 
way to Taku, and it is believed that the Legations will 
be strong enough to compel the Empress-Regent to 
dismiss some of her counsellors, and act energetically 
against the “ Boxers.” It is not known whether the combined 
force will be resisted at the gates, where a general is in 
command whom the Europeans distrust, but it has Maxims 
with it, some days’ provisions, and, as is evident, clear orders 
to disperse any, whether soldiers or “ Boxers,” who may 
venture to assail it. 


On the other hand, the “Boxers” clearly mean massacre, 
they have the sympathy of the soldiers, and either favour or 
direct encouragement from tbe Palace. The Empress- 
Regent has strengthened the reactionary party in the 
Supreme Council; has appointed Prince Tuan, the father of 
the heir to the throne, who is decidedly anti-foreign, to pre- 
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side over the Administration ; and has issued a decree which 
Chinese experts declare to be friendly to the “‘ Boxers.” The 
soldiers of her bodyguard have murdered the Chancellor of 
the Japanese Legation, and announce their intention of re- 
sisting the marines when they appear from Tientsin. Roughs 
of the worst character are crowding into the quarter occupied 
by the Embassies, the Pekin Club and race stands have been 
destroyed, “‘ Boxers’ swarm in the capital,” while outside 
the walls no white man or Christian convert is safe. The 
American College at Tungchau, for instance, has been 
burned and forty converts killed. Dr. Edna Terry, a Metho- 
dist missionary, has also been murdered, and grave fears are 
entertained for all missionaries who have not been collected in 
Pekin. The “Boxers,” in fact, are masters everywhere in out- 
lying districts of the Imperial province, and it remains to be 
seen whether, if the marines re-establish order in Pekin itself, 
the ruffians outside will obey orders and disperse, or will con- 
tinue their outrages, which only their own Government can 
check. Note that though easily beaten they fought the 
marines. 


The murder of the Japanese Chancellor of Legation by 
regular soldiers may gravely complicate the situation. The 
Forward party in Japan, which is strong enough to paralyse 
the Administration, is already fretting under the idea that 
the “ Boxer” outbreak may be utilised to the advantage of 
Russia, and threatens if any large body of Russian troops is 
sent to Pekin to send an army there too. The Japanese fleet 
at Taku is already a strong one, and this incident will give 
Tokio a handle for fresh demands upon the Empress-Regent. 
We muy be sure that they will be pressed, if only in imitation 
of the course which any Muropean Government would pursue, 
and they may take a form which will bring out the latent 
antagonism between Russia and Japan. A demand, for 
example, that the Japanese Embassy, being obviously exposed 
to danger, should be permanently protected by a Japanese 
guard, would introduce curious complications, and greatly 
strengthen the already existing Japanese party in Pekin. 
It is not likely that Japan will resist Europe, but her people 
are worbidly jealous of Russia, and have a fixed idea that 
since the war their country ought to be the first considered 
in Pekin. That is possibly the idea of the Chinese reaction- 
aries too, and they have acted on it by assigning to Japanese 
diplomatists the honour of being the first to be murdered. 

On Thursday Parliament reassembled, and Mr. Brodrick 
made a statement as to the position in China, After 
repeatedly warning the Chinese Government, the Cabinct 
telegraphed to Admiral Seymour to take, in concert with 
the other Powers, any steps they thought necessary to 
protect the foreign Legations and British subjects. “ Her 
Majesty’s Minister, after conference with the Russian repre- 
sentative at Pekin, was empowered to support any Chinese 
authority capable of maintaining law and order or any 
measures to this end, the Russian Minister being similarly 
authorised.” Provision was also made for the despatch of 
more ships and of troops from Hong-kong and Singapore, 
including a white regiment. The Russians are landing an 
additional force of seventeen hundred men. ‘ Complete 
accord prevails between the Powers as to the action taken 
by the Admiral.” 


Though Mr. Brodrick disclaimed the notion that we 
had any closer understanding with Russia than with any 
other Power, we sincerely trust that we and Russia, as 
the two Powers chiefly interested—we by reason of our 
commerce, and she by reason of her territorial propinquity 
—will take special pains to keep in accord. If that can be 
done the Chinese difficulty may be successfully dealt with. 
If not, and if we are to be always on the verge of a quarrel 
with Russia, our new entanglement becomes most serious. 
The great point, to our mind, is not to expect too much 
from Russia, but to try to find out what she really wants, 
and then, if possible, to satisfy it, not by yielding the 
narrowest minimum in the approved dog-in-the-manger 
spirit, but by adopting a policy which shall frankly and 
fairly acknowledge Russia’s special claims. There is plenty 
of room in Asia for both Russia and Britain. 


After our fashion, we have underrated the enemy in 
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as far as we can understand very cautions accounts, the 
force sent to release Governor Hodgson from his imprigo 
ment in Coomassie has been stopped on its march, At ‘eg 
Captain Hall, commanding the advance guard, reports . 
May 24th that eight thousand Ashantis compelled bim “ 
retire, and decided him to “await news of main body,” whieh 
again, was delayed for days by want of carriers, It appears 
from a letter received from the Governor before he Was com 
pletely cut off that the “roads” or paths through the fone 
have been stockaded and trenched, and that the insurgents 
are very numerous, The native inhabitants of Coomassie are 
entirely without food, and our own seven hundred Haussag 
are on half-rations, while the supply of ammunition « must 
be husbanded” and ‘will not allow of offensive measures” 
In plain English, we have tried to hold down, and to tons 
State full of brave and savage negroes with twopennyworth 
of troops, insufficient powder, and no trustworthy carriers, 
It is our method, no doubt, and our audacity has frequently 
been rewarded; but it exposes the Empire to shocks, and 
causes too much expenditure of valuable life. 


Two qualities of the German Emperor, his habit of per. 
sistence and his occasional recklessness of speech, have come 
out strongly this week. On Tuesday he carried his Nayal 
Bill, which will double the strength of Germany in her own 
waters, by a final vote of 201 to 103, or nearly two to one. 
Considering the deadly resistance made to the Bill, the fierce 
dislike felt for it by all landlords, and the German dread of 
its expense, this was a great triumph for the statesmanship 
of the Emperor, who has for once been as patiently deter. 
mined as an English Parliamentary chief. On the same 
day William II, as Count Mansfeld, attended the seven. 
hundredth anniversary of the opening of copper mines 
in Mansteld, and addressed “my miners” in a speech 
with an extraordinary peroration. After saying that the 
Mansfeld motto, “Nevertheless,” was his own guido in 
life when in face of “insurmountable difficulties °— 
he had doubtless just heard of the vote on the Naval 
Bill—he proceeded to speak of “the holy cause of Pro. 
testantism,” and to declare that “we mean to raise the 
Protestant cause to honour and to remain true to it till 
death.” Remembering that the speaker is not only King of 
Prussia, but Emperor in Germany with millions of Catholic 
subjects, that the Catholic Centre rules all legislation in the 
Reichstag, and that his greatest ally in Europe is a fervent 
Catholic and the admitted head of the Catholic world, that is 
a bold sentence to have uttered at a public reception. It 
expressed, however, a real conviction of his mind, which, like 
all real convictions, probably adds to the Emperor’s strength 
for his work. 

The evidence as to the corruption of the Boer Government 
given inthe Belgium Court in the suit concerned with the famous 
Selati concession is remarkable. Baron Eugéne Oppenheim, 
the original concessionaire, stated in the witness box—we 
quote the account given in the Morning Post—“I spent 
personally 600,000 fr. in tips. I demanded a receipt for 
the sum of £4,000 sent to Hloff. Here is that receipt. 
I would rather not speak of the sums sent to Mr. Kruger. 
Several members of the Volksraad received various presents. 
They voted against me, however.” Altogether apparently 
£40,000 had to be spent in “ palm oil” before the concession 
could be got through. Possibly President Kruger and his 
entourage may be able to show that these allegations are 
false. Ii not, the less we hear of comparisons between 
Kruger and Mazzini and the Italian patriots the better. 


We regret deeply to record the death of Mrs. Gladstone, 
who expired at Hawarden on Thursday in the eighty-ninth 
year of her age. Mrs. Gladstone was in no sense one of the 
political women who have even in our own time influenced 
Premiers and Cabinets, but there can be no doubt that her 
lifelong devotion to her great husband smoothed his path, and 
enabled him to give public affairs the full benefit of his long- 
enduring strength. He was not, we think, a man of deep 
affections, certainly not for his colleagues, whom he shed as 
a tree sheds leaves, but his devotion to his wife, which began 
when he was still only an aspirant for distinction, never 
wavered or grew less. 


The great Field Day on Monday at Aldershot was attended 








Ashanti. 


Blacks fight very well in their own jungles, and 


by some regrettable circumstances. The authorities had 
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sollected some thirty thousand Regulars, Militia, and Volun- 
nd determined to do a good day’s work in the way of 
went 5 They did it, but unluckily the day was one of 
pong: tropical heat, the commissariat arrangements 
ne down, and the heavily laden soldiers, most of them 
peste only by light caps, were exposed for eight hours 
a fall blaze of the san without sufficient food. Hundreds 
- out, more than three hundred were taken away to 
vsptal with symptoms of heat apoplexy, and four of them 
have since died, while a number more have probably been 
injured for life, Sunstroke leaves traces. We are not in 
frvour of coddling soldiers, who have occasionally to risk the 
gun as they risk bullets, but there seems on this occasion to 
have been a rather feeble adherence to routine. It surely 
cannot be necessary when it is light at 3 a.m. to exercise 
heavily laden men during the midday heat, and it is un- 
ardonable to leave them without food. We emphasise the 
fact that the men were heavily laden because no officer 
suffered from sunstroke, Laymen would fancy, too, that in 
sammer, if real hard work is intended, as it should be, service 
helmets which are a real protection should be distributed. 
Oars is an Army of recruits, not of conscripts. 











We sincerely trust that Mr. Treves’s appeal for the Chil- 
dren’s Country Holiday Fand will have the result of sending 
avery large number of subscriptions to the Secretary, No. 10 
Buckingham Street, Strand. But whiledoing all theycantu give 
town children a country holiday, subscribers must not forget 
that their charity is the merest palliative to the evils of town 
life of which Mr. Treves spoke, znd upon which our corre- 
spondent, Mr. Horsfall, has dweit so often in our columns, 
Those evils remain, and must be attended to if the nation is to 
keep healthy in body and soul. At present the conditions under 
which the future men and women of England are growing up 
in our great towns are entirely inconsistent with physical, 
and so toa large extent with moral, sanity. We must face 
the problem of purifying the air of the big towns. and 
giving their dwellers something better than the sordid 
dreariness and meanness of their present surroundings. It 
is said they do not mind the squalor, but is not that the most 
appalling fact of all? We are breeding a race which doves 
not mind mud and grime and foul air,—nay, prefers them. 

On Saturday last, at Oxford, Mr. John Morley addressed 
an important speech to the members of the Palmerston 
Club, After denouncing Liberal Imperialism and Im- 
perialism generally as ieading to militarism, he declared 


that if the electors wanted that article they would know } 


to what warehouse to go, and woulda prefer the iron jar 


from Birmingham to the porcelain and earthenware jars | 


from more fastidious factories. He went on to declare (we 
quote from the Manchester Guardian, whose report is far 
fuller than that of any of the London dailies) “that none of 
the alleged wrongs of the Ontlanders, nor al! the wrongs put 
together, were worth the desolation of a single stricken 
British cr Boer home.” That is, of course, a matter of 
opinion; but we may point cut that if a similar view had 
prevailed in England in the seventeenth century we should 
never have got rid of “the sullen tyranny of Charles and 
Laud,” the North would have allewed the South to break the 
Union, with a kindly “erring sister, go im peace.” Again, 
Garibaldi and Mazzini and their supporters must be con- 
demned as bloodstained fanatics. We know indeed of no 
better receipt for making tyrannies than the attitude of mind 
which Mr. Morley’s words must encourage. Jn truth, Mr. 
Morley’s horror of war has clouded his usualiy clear intellect. 


On the whole, Mr. Morley’s speech cannot be called satis- 
factory. We have never failed te admit that it would be of 
great advantage to the country to have the Anti-Imperialist’s 
case sanely and jastly put, but it is disappointing to find Mr. 
Morley’s championship of his cause spoilt by a note of 





shrewishness and unfairness. Mr. Morley, for example, : 


debates the whole case as if the Transvaal had been a 


homogeneous nationality wantonly attacked by us. No one | 


could imagine from reading his speech that the Boers were 
in a minority, but that because they were splendidly armed 
and kept their subjects unarmed they were able to impose 
their will on the majority. Another example of Mr. Morley’s 
want of grasp of the whole question is his handling of the 





native problem. One might imagine from his speech that th. 
British habitually treat the natives worse than the Boers. If 
80, why is every British victory cheered by the natives when 
they dare P 


A striking account of the defence of Wepener, from the 
pen of an officer with the Colonial Division, is given it 
Tuesday’s Globe. Of the seventeen days and nights spen. 
under fire, the most exciting quarter of an hour was tha‘ 
occupied in a charge across a mile and a half of open plaix 
swept by Maxim and rifle fire. The writer led, his mer 
following most gallantly, and “an excited American, con 
stantly by my side and sometimes ahead of me, shoutiny 
‘in the joy of battle.” Another splendid feat of arms war 
the bringing in on a stretcher of Captain Goldsworthy from 
the C.M.R. to the Kaffrarian lines, by four of his men, under 
a hail of bullets. In another passage the writer says :—‘* My 
men have been ten days in the trenches without leaving 
them, wet to the skin oftener than not, and day and night 
exposed to shrapnel, not able to raise a hand above without 
getting a bullet through them, and yet not a grumble is 
heard. As I sit scrawling this in pencil, with my back 
against the damp earth, the jest goes round, and peals of 
laughter follow the sallies of your light-hearted countrymer 
from the Emerald Isle.” The writer’s only disappointment 
was that, after all the privation and hardship, the Boers 
“‘ have slipped throngh our fingers again.” 


Tuesday’s Globe also contains some interesting details as to 
the composition and numbers of the Indian native non- 
combatant contingent, for whose benefit our contemporary, 
with a care and thoughtfulness for our best Imperial 
interests which deserve the highest praise, has already 
raised a fund of £1,700. The total number of Indian 
camp followers in the field is 5,154, of whom some 2,400 
accompanied the force despatched from India to Natal on 
the outbreak of hostilities. Of this original contingent 
which rendered such eplendid service at Elandslaagte and 
through the siege of Ladysmith, the stretcher-bearere 
numbered 770 and the muleteers 916, 298 were attached to 
the commissariat, and the rest to the ordnance field park. 
ammunition column, and veterinarycolumn. Later on, at the 
express desire of Lerd Roberts, 2,000 water-carriers anda 
another 1,000 camp followers of various kinds were sent for. 


The Daily Telegraph of Tuesday contains a curiously 





interesting letter by Dr. Conan Doyle. Outside Brandfort be 
met a mounted Kaffir who toid him thata wounded Englishmar 
| had been left out on the veldt two or three miles away. He sei 
off at once in the direction indicated, and found the poor fellow 
—one of the N.S.W. Mounted Infantry—lying dead. ‘“ Horse 
and rifle were gone. A curious detail was that his water- 
bottle lay beside him, and on it was balanced a red chest 
; pawn The other chess-men were in his haversack out of his 
| reach.” The creator of Sherlock Holmes has no doubt some 
| theory to explain this strange incident. Can it be that the 
! Kaffir on finding the white man dead or dying, opened his 
| haversack, and thinking the red chess-men were a sort of 
| fetish, placed one of them by him to keep guard over him P 


Mr. Dooley’s observations in Wednesday's Westminster 
Gazette on the reception of the Boer delegates in the States 
are in his most mordant vein. “Th’ amount iv sympathy 
that goes out f’r a sthrugglin’ people is reg’lated, Hinnissy, 
be th’ amount iv sthrugglin’ th’ people can do. Th’ wurruld, 
me la-ad, is with th’ undher dog on’y as long as he hasa 
good hold an’ a chanst to tur-rn over.” Mr. Dooley then 
proceeds to give a series of imaginary interviews between the 
| delegates and Mr. Bryan, Secretary Hay, and President 
McKinley, concluding :—‘‘ Ivrywhere th’ dillygates tur-rns 
| they see th’ sign: ‘This is me busy day.’ An’ whin they get 
| back home they can tell th’ people they found th’ United 

States exudin’ sympathy at ivry pore—‘ marked private.’ 
Eee Th’ enthusyasm iv this counthry, Hinnissy, 
always makes me think iv a bonfire on an ice-floe. I 
' burns bright so long as ye feed it, an’ it looks good, but i 
don’t take hold, somehow, on th’ ice.” 





Bank Rate, 3_ ver cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 1013. 





a. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 


E trust that when the war is over our Government 

will use special care and diligence to reassure 

foreign nations as to the nature of our foreign policy, and 
will make it clear to them that we are not the land- 
grabbing, restless, and aggressive Power which we have 
been represented. We at home know well enough that 
we are not a Power of that kind, or in the least bent 
upon establishing a monopoly of Empire, but we must 
beware of resting content with the consciousness of 
our own good intentions. We must remember that 
though we ourselves realise that we are not bent on land- 
grabbing, the rest of the world takes quite another view. 
The greater part of Continental public opinion has almost 
come to believe, and not less anxiously because vaguely 
and erroneously, that the British Empire is a danger and 
a menace, and that ceaseless vigilance is necessary to 
render the world safe from British schemes. Ordinary 
Englishmen, feeling strongly that they do not desire their 
neighbour’s vineyard, ask in bewilderment how is it that 
this notion has grown up, and can find no explanation. 
But in reality the explanation is not difficult. Unques- 
tionably this vague impression as to the danger of British 
designs is in part due to the violent and intemperate lan- 
guage of the Peace party. When Mr. Morley talks about 
‘a pirate Empire ’—he did not, of course, say that we 
were “a pirate Empire,” but when a phrase like that is 
used all the limitations drop away and only the sting is 
remembered—and when other public speakers and writers 
use the language they have used in regard to the action of 
the nation towards the Buer Republics, can we wonder 
that foreign critics who do not understand the conventions 
of our party system begin to believethat British Imperialism 
is a menace to the world ? No doubt when Mr. Morley 
eroployed the phrase “‘a pirate Empire” he was only in- 
dulging in “ the babble of the auction room” of politics 
and meant very little, but abroad the phrase struck home. 
How terrible, said foreign publicists, must be the designs 
of England when one of her own statesmen speaks even 
indirectly and allusively of “a pirate Empire,” and when 
plenty of lesser men bring charges even heavier and more 
specific. No doubt in ordinary times such exaggerations 
would have passed comparatively unnoticed, but just 
now, owing to the activity of Dr. Leyds, the Continental 
Press has become a vast sounding-board for spreading 
anti-English abuse, and the reverberations are tremendous. 
We do not, of course, mean to suggest that men who 
think their country in the wrong must fail to denounce 
her doings merely because of the effect abroad. To 
establish such a rule would kill free criticism, and we 
would ten thousand times rather have England misunder- 
stood abroad than forfeit that absolute freedom of discus- 
sion which is the antiseptic of all politics. But though 
we cannot, and would not if we could, prevent things 
being said in the heat of party criticism because they 
might give a false impression abroad, we must recognise 
the fact when this false impression is given, and recog- 
nise also that certain results are produced thereby. 
Again, we must not ignore the fact that during the past 
nine months the Agents of the Transvaal Government 
have contrived to make almost every newspaper on the 
Continent a furious assailant of this country. We do not 
blame them for having done so. A rich and dominant 
oligarchy fighting desperately in an almost hopeless con- 
flict always adopts such means for helping itscause. The 
Southern States, for instance, were most careful to get 
their case put forth in all the great English and Con- 
tinental newspapers. It is not in the least necessary to 
represent the whole of the Continental Press as venal. 
They started with the belief that the nation which was 
labelled “a pirate Empire” even at home was likely to 
be in the wrong, and when very ably written and prepared 
information was brought to them which confirmed that 
view, they very naturally published it. But once com- 
mitted to the anti-English view they grew daily more 
hostile. Nothing is commoner in life than for men to be 
sincerely frightened by a bogey of their own creation. 
But in view of these two sets of facts, can we wonder that 


the Continent has got the British Empire on its nerves ? 
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No doubt many of our readers will be inclinaSigaitll 
‘Well, let them. If they will be so foolish wo cart 
help it, and can only go our own way, looking alwa c. 
our naval and military defences.’ Certainly we a 
look to cur defences, but we should also take the troy} 
so to shape our foreign policy that its effect will be to > 
assure, not to awaken distrust. Remember that when the 
war is over the European nations will primé facie be not los, 
but more, inclined to regard us with suspicion. They vill 
note that not only have we the strongest Fleet in the 
world, but the only Army, and that one of nearly ty 
hundred thousand men, which has had a real war traip. 
ing. We shall, in fact, emerge from the war, not with 
the tarnished laurels of which people once talked, but as 
the strongest Power in the world. But this fact, coupled 
with the dread of our intentions, will not necessa;ij 
make for peace, but may possibly produce a Nervousness 
and restlessness in the public opinion of Europe which 
will be highly dangerous. No doubt it will be urged 
in opposition to this view that the statesmen agi 
diplomatists will know the truth, and will realise tha 
our intentions are not aggressive, even if the peoples do 
not. We are not sosure. It sounds very grand to talk 
of statesmen and diplomatists, but in reality they are on! 
ordinary human beings, and swayed by very much the 
same influences as the rest of the nation to which they 
belong. Asa rule, large waves of popular feeling affect 
them just as they do the bakers and butchers. 


It will doubtless be further objected to our view that 
we ought as far as possible to reassure Europe as to our 
alleged aggressive designs, that we have no means of 
giving them such an assurance. We do not think this is 
quite the case. We believe that we might do a good deal 
to disperse the “pirate Empire” theory by adopting a 
different attitude towards our neighbours and rivals. At 
present our general attitude in foreign affairs is far 
too much that of the dog in the manger. Foreigners 
constantly complain, and with some show of reason, that 
while we will not take certain territories for ourselves, we 
will not let others take them. Though we do not 
want a thing for ourselves, we fly into a passion 
at the notion of any one else even looking at it. In 
spite of the exaggeration, there is a good deal in this, 
We are too much inclined to be Little Englanders till 
any one else wants to try the policy of expansion. Then 
we find that the place wanted by the foreign State is the 
one piece of the universe which we cannot allow to pass 
into alien hands. It seems to us, then, that the first thing 
needful is to give up the dog-in-the-manger habit of 
mind, and to resolve that when we do not want a thing 
ourselves we will not stand in the way of others. But 
this we expect our diplomatists will tell us is what we 
really do already, though we refrain from pointing out to 
others exactly which are the places we do not want or 
which we intend to fight for. ‘We merely leave them to 
find out for themselves what we consider vital interests. 
In this way we often keep foreigners out of places which 
are not really worth fighting for, but in regard to which 
they do not like to run the risk of testing our intentions’ 
That, as far as we can judge, seems to be the kind of 
principle that too often governs our foreign policy 
in the matter of details. No doubt there is a certain 
cleverness in it, but unless we are greatly mistaken 
it is not a game that is really worth playing. ‘The 
Powers see through it well enough, and it produces a very 
great deal of enmity. It would not matter, perhaps, if 
we had only one sphere of political activity, but as our 
influence spreads everywhere it means that no Power 
quite knows how it stands with us, and hence a sense of 
suspicion and uncertainty clings to British policy on these 
as well as on the wider general grounds stated above. What 
we want to do, then, it seems to us, is to make our inten- 
tions and aspirations a great deal clearer. We must not, of 
course, give up anything we have already got, but we 
should make it absolutely clear that we do not intend 
any longer to act the part of the dog in the manger, and 
that we have not the slightest desire to secure a monopoly 
of Empire. Our Government, that is, must never rest 
satisfied till they have convinced the rest of the world 
that we hold to the maxim of “Live and let live’ m 
matters of Empire as elsewhere. That is the simple truth, 
for no true Englishman is even at heart a monopolist, a0 
the dream of anything like universal Empire is looked 
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upon by him, not merely without enthusiasm, but with 
positive hostility. 


THE CHINESE IMBROGLIO. 

HE situation in China is slowly congealing, and as it 
T congeals it becomes more definite and visible to 
distanteyes. The strength of the ‘ Boxers,” the character 
of their weapons, and their relation to the troops are still 
uncertain, but much is becoming clear. It is clear, for 
example, that the “Boxers” mean to effect a massacre of 
Europeans if they can, and that they are effecting a 
massacre of Chinese converts, killing them all impartially, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, English, French, or 
American. The English converts have suffered heavily ; 
the American converts are in such straits that the Govern- 
ment of Washington, though obviously anxious to keep 
out of the turmoil, has ordered marines from Manila to 
rotect them; and the French converts are so menaced 
that their Bishop has armed them all, brought them within 
the mission compound in Pekin, and ordered them to 
defend themselves and their missionaries with the rifle. No 
distinction is made in favour of any nationality, nor can any 
say that their enemies are spared while they themselves are 
given up to the spoiler. To be white is in “ Boxer ” eyes 
to be worthy of disembowelling. It is also clear that the 
Manchu grandees, with the Empress at their head, favour 
the “ Boxers,” probably from two motives, one being a 
desire to conciliate public opinion, which menaces the 
dynasty on account of the repeated concessions to foreign 
encroachment, and the other a desire to be able when the 
next demands are made to prove by unanswerable testi- 
mony that to comply wou!d be to outrage a dangerous 
public sentiment. Generals who ventured to confront the 
“Boxers” have been openly rebuked. The “ Boxers ” 
themselves are declared to be misguided patriots. A 
Minister favourable to foreigners has been removed ; his 
successor is of the blackest type of Old Conservatives ; 
and four prominent officials well known for reactionary 
opinions have been added to the Supreme Council. And, 
more significant than all, orders were evidently sent to 
Tientsin to prevent the despatch of foreign troops to 
Pekin, orders which would have been successful but that 
the European officers resorted to force, and opened a path 
by a display of rifles. And lastly, it is clear that the 
statesmen of Europe, who are quite aware that a derelict 
China might tempt them beyond their bearing, have 
resolved at whatever cost to keep China afloat. The huge 
galleon, however waterlogged, is not to be allowed to 
sink or to be plundered, but is to be kept upright, with 
her own flag flying and her own officers in at least nominal 
command, until the storm has passed away. Steps, there- 
fore, have been taken of the most decided kind. A com- 
bined fcrce of two thousand marines—suppused by Auglo- 
Chinese, in their contempt for native valour, to be quite 
considerable—has been ordered to fight its way to Pekin, 
and on its arrival the Legations, already protected by 
marines and Maxims, will, it is stated, make in combina- 
tion some demand in the nature of an ultimatum, if not 
in the usual form of one. Whether the demand will be 
the dismissal of unworthy Councillors, or the retirement 
of the Empress-Regent, or the restoration of the Emperor 
to his proper place in the Adm:nistration, or the appoint- 
ment fora time of a Lieutenant-Geuneral trusted by the 
Powers with orders to put the ‘‘ Boxers” down summarily, 
is not yet decided, but it is decided that the Government 

of China is to be placed for the present under tutelage. 
Whether this plan will succeed it is impossible to fore- 
tell, but on the whole it is probably the wisest which 
could have been adopted. It may fail; indeed, in any 
country but China it certainly would fail, for in no 
other country would the soldiers and the populace bear 
to see foreigners, supported by [udicrously inadequate 
forces, deciding in their own capital who should or should 
not rule their country. If the Empress-Regent answered 
the demand by a peremptory refusal, or the “ Boxers” 
and the mob broke into fury at its impudence, the imme- 
diate prospect would be very doubtful. The Times says 
that any appeal to force in China always produces submis- 
sion, but forgets in saying it that while water always yields 
toa swimmer it very often drowns him. There must be 
fifty thousand Chinese soldiers, sailors, armed guards, 
armed police, and private guards in Pekin; and three 
thousand marines without a fortress, without a commis- 











sariat, and without homogeneity would be wretchedly 
placed if they were attacked by these, while the mob used 
hatchets, swords, bamboos, and the torch. The single 
permanent danger of Europeans in Asia—thoroughgoing, 
unsparing massacre—would be very near, and has occurred 
in other places under circumstances quite as favourable to 
Europe. Still, the effort from its very boldness, its cool 
defiance of all international conventions, may succeed, the 
Chinese magnates shrinking at the last moment from 


/open conflict with the dreaded barbarians, and at all 


| are not on the side of ‘‘ reform.” 





events it is hard to suggest an alternative plan of action 
which could have been adopted. ‘To arrest the Empress- 
Regent wight have cost ten thousand lives, and then 
have left power very much in the same hands. Tv 
proclaim the present Emperor would have been of no 
use unless the ‘‘ Boxers,’ aud the soldiers, and the mob 
were prepared to carry out his orders, and they certainly 
The Powers have no 
rival candidate of the Imperial house whom they could 
proclaim Emperor, and to dethrone the dynasty, and so 
excite civil war in every province of China, is more than 
self-respecting statesmen dare attempt. There was no 
time to collect more force, even Russian force, the object 
being to prevent a massacre by armed ruffians actually in 
and around Pekin. The plan adopted was therefore the 
best that could be tried, and it was acted on with a 
decision and energy which speak well for the power of 
self-effacement in all concerned, and which will multiply 
manifold the strength of the Kuropeans and their 
friends. It is will, decision, mad audacity, which succeeds 
in the East, and to all appearance those who direct the 
Europeans possess those qualities. 

The grand difficulty, if massacre is averted, and the 
Palace is reduced in seeming to obedience, is to decide on 
the next step. The Powers cannot encamp permanently 
in Pekin. They cannot leave until they have established 
a Government prepared to respect all international obliga- 
tions and able to hold China together, and how are they 
to secure one ? The Empress-Regent is by far the strongest 
person in China, but she is also the most dangerous one. 
If she is left in possession of the throne she may reign 
for ten years yet, and if she forgets or forgives the 
humiliation she will have received she will be very unlike 
any other adventuress who ever obtained control of the 
supreme power. She will punish Europe if she can, and 
meanwhile she will foster the reactionaries throughout 
the Empire. The Emperor has the advantage of his 
legal claims to a quasi-supernatural position, but he isa 
weak young man bred in almost total seclusion, and 
incapable, as he has already proved, of controlling the 
fierce Manchu grandees, who intend to retain the ancient 
system in full force. Emperors who submit to be arrested 
and sent to bed are not of much value as friends in 
dangerous crises. He could not govern unless he were 
strenuously and consistently supported either by one 
Great Power, which Europe will not permit, or by all 
Kurope, which would in a few months be a condominium 
with a vengeance, something like the condominium which, 
with its soldiers fighting in the streets and its chiefs 
forming factions among the Noman nobles, sometimes in 
the Middle Ages’endeavoured to guide and to control the 
Papacy. The Powers cannot forget that if anarchy 
breaks out in China their object is defeated, or that if 
the Monarch moves his capital to the interior, say 
Shense, the ancient capital, their hold upon the central 
power vanishes at once. The only visible alternative is 
the one which no doubt bas so often succeeded in the 
Kast, a competent Vizier or Mayor of the Palace; but not 
to mention that the Chinese system leaves no place for 
such an officer, do the Ambassadors know of a Chinaman 
competent to fill such an office? They may, and it is, we 
feel confident, in that direction that egress from the 
present impasse must be found ; but for the present the 
outlook is unusually gloomy. In brief, the greatest 
Empire in Asia is ruled by men whom Europe is aware 
it must not tolerate, yet for whom it can find or secure no 
trustworthy alternatives. And yet if it does not find or 
secure them the hideous calamity of China falling to 
pieces may within a few months be exciting the cupidity 
and overtaxing the capacity of all ruling men. China 


in anarchy, which is the alternative to success in the 
present effort of Europe, may involve a series of wars of 
which no man can foresee the end. 
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SOME SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEMS. 


N R. LIONEL PHILLIPS in the paper read by him 

at the Royal Colonial Institute on Tuesday, 
entitled ‘“ The Outlook in South Africa,” raised a number 
of problems of the first importance,—problems most of 
which must necessarily be dealt with before very long. 
Chief among these were (1) the question of separating the 
High Commissionership from the Governorship of Cape 
Colony, (2) the language question, (3) the native question, 
(4) the question of the amount of war charges to be laid 
on the new Colonies, (5) the planting of Reservist colonies. 
On each of these points we desire to say a word, though 
we cannot, of course, profess to be able to decide them. 
That can only be done by those who have full knowledge 
and full responsibility. 

The question of the High Commissionership is one of 
great difficulty. Now that the centre of political gravity 
has shifted so much to the North, it cannot be doubted 
that the rest of South Africa will not endure for very 
much longer to see the administrative overlordship of 
South Africa merged in the Governor of the Cape. Natal 
at once, the Transvaal very soon, and Rhodesia ultimately 
will very naturally object to an arrangement which seems 
to place them in an inferior position. The High Commis- 
sionership is a kind of symbol of Federation, and there- 
fore cannot be permanently lodged in the keeping of 
one part of the whole. These considerations point to 
the independence of the High Commissionership. The 
political ideal, it seems to us, is the union of all South 
Africa after the Canadian and Australian models. A first 
step towards this ideal is to make the High Commissioner 
a separate and independent official, who, when Federation 
comes, will only want to have a Federal Parliament added 
to him to become the Governor-General of a Dominion or 
Commonwealth. If, then, Sir Alfred Milner goes to the 
North to superintend the settlement, it seems to us that 
while he should cease to be Governor of the Cape, he 
should not be made Governor of the Transvaal as well as 
High Commissioner. He should remain High Commis- 
sioner, and new Governors should be appointed at 
both Cape Town and Johannesburg. He might, however, 
very properly remain for the time at Johannesburg in 
order to be able to superintend in person the work of 
settlement. His powers would cover all South Africa, 
but he would naturally keep nearest and most in touch 
with the chief point of difliculty. Possibly there are 
reasons against the immediate adoption of this ccurse 
which we do not realise, and no one would wish to 
dogmatise on a matter so difficult, but of the general 
principle we feel sure. As far as possible the problem of 
the High Commissionership must be treated in the way 
which will best prepare the ground for the ultimate union 
of the States of South Africa. 

In regard to the language question we feel more able 
to speak without reservation. Mr. Phillips, we greatly 
regret to see, throws the weight of his opinion against 
the use of the Dutch language being allowed officially. 
He desires, that is, that nglish should be the 
sole official language, and would not, as at the Cape 
or in Canada, permit the use of both. Now we 
quite agree that Dutch, or rather the Taal, is doomed 
to perish, and also that there would be very little or no 
actual hardship in making English the sole official lan- 
guage, but for all that we would stick rigorously to the 
compromise arrived at in the Cape and Canada. That is 
the path of justice, and also, we believe, of practical 
wisdom. Any attempt to proscribe and destroy a lan- 
guage is always bitterly resented. It is a great mistake 
also to suppose that when a language is killed people 
give up the national aspirations connected with the 
language. As a matter of fact the reverse is the case. 
Compare what has happened in Ireland and in Wales. 
In Ireland we, or rather the Irish Protestants, did their 
best to kill the Irish language, and they more or less 
succeeded. But they did not make the people loyal by 
teaching them English. The Celtic Irish lost their language 
and kept their animosity. In Wales, on the other hand, 
the language has remained, and yet the people have no 
sense of being a hostile nationality as they have in the 
South of Ireland. Look, again,atCanada. Canit be said 
that the results of treating the French language with 
scrupulous justice have been anything but good? 





Sia | 
Assuredly we are not fit for Empire unless we are lar 
minded enough to tolerate the language of the Datch 
Afrikander. If we leave the Dutch in the con al 
territory the language privileges which they enjoy th 
Cape, we shall find the Taal gradually dying away : 
account of its extreme cumbrousness and inconvenience 
Men forget to claim a privilege whichis troublesome to them, 
and the language will die a natural death. If, however, 
we do anything that can be represented as persecuting 
the Dutch language, we shall rally all the Dutch-speakins 
or Taal-speaking people in South Africa. Surely it caunel 
be wise to unite them thus, and on a matter where 80 
much sympathy will be aroused. Think, too, of the bad 
effects in Canada. There may be no real analogy between 
the cases, but we do not want to see the French-Canadiang 
told, even falsely, that their language will be the next to 
be attacked. Let the two languages have a fair field and 
no favour, and the better is sure to win. That language 
will be English. 

Upon the native question Mr. Lionel Phillips does 
not speak at length, but in spite of that it remains 
the greatest of South African problems, and one with 
which we shall be brought face to face as soon as the 
war is over. It is here that there is most chance of fric. 
tion arising between the loyalists and the Imperial 
Government. Yet that friction should not prove serious 
if only the two parties can be made to understand each 
other. In the first place, the loyal whites must realise 
that the Imperial Government and Exeter Hall are 
not the same things, and that though the Imperial 
Government is anxious to protect and secure fair 
treatment for the natives, it has no intention of 
placing the blacks on a political equality with the 
whites. At the same time that the whites are re. 
assured on this point the Imperial Government must 
be assured that no attempt will be made to institute 
by any indirect means a system of forced labour, 
Forced labour, however disguised with fine words, is 
only slavery, and slavery in any shape or form means 
ruin for South Africa and all its people, white quite as 
much as black. Slavery does even more harm to the owner 
than to the slave. We do not, of course, profess to be able 
to say off-hand how the native problem is to be solved, 
but, speaking generally, we believe that the safest lines 
to be pursued are those to which we allude in our 
article in to-day’s issue on Miss Mary Kingsley. The 
principle there set forth is the principle of keeping the 
black and white communities as far as possible apart, and 
governing the natives not as imitation whites, but as blacks. 
As far as possible one would like to see large self- 
contained native communities—as is the case in Basuto- 
land—placed under the guidance of Imperial officers. 
But these native territories, if entirely isolated, would 
soon cease to be able to support their population, and 
there would be a tendency for the natives to swarm out- 
side. How is this fact to be dealt with? We believe 
that the best plan is for the younger part of the popula- 
tion to go forth from their reserves year by year to work 
and earn wages in the mines and elsewhere, as do the 
coolies of India,—to go forth, that is, not with the 
intention of changing their homes, but of working and 
returning. ‘There remains, of course, the native popula- 
tion resident among, and so already mixed up with, the 
white communities; but even here we would as far as 
possible apply a system of separate treatment, though 
modified by circumstances. The principle should be 
to constitute a different system of administration for 
black and white. The whites must be self-governing, 
but the blacks, though treated with the utmost justice, 
must be kept in tutelage. They must, as it were, be the 
infant wards of the State. If the blacks are merely mixed 
up with the whites under anominal system of equality before 
the law and a real one of having all their rights ignored, 
South Africa will gradually reproduce the evils so rampant 
in the Southern States of America, 

We must, in conclusion, say a word as to Mr. Phillips's 
remarks about the war charges which are to be laid on the 
Transvaal. Though by no means desiring to shirk the 
just burden, he asks in very moderate and proper 
language that care shall be taken that the new British 
Colony shall not start “under any crushing burden of 
debt.” We have expressed on a previous occasion a vieW 
in general agreement with these words. We want to see 
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he Transvaal, or rather the goldfields, bear their fair 
a of the charge, but we are most anxious not to start 
oi community with the sense that she is paying a 
bute to the Mother-country. Great care, then, 
taken so to fix and adjust the burden that it 
be possible to represent it as a tribute. Mr. 
we see, suggests that the loan, when raised, 
should be sufficient not only to provide funds for the war 
charges, but also to expropriate the Netherlands Railway, 
to refund the Transvaal National Debt, and to provide a 
sam of money for important public works. We entirely 
yore, One advantage of such a mixed loan would be 
that in the future captious persons could not represent 
the interest as @ tribute. Half the money raised would 
he for home purposes. But here, again, we do not want 
to go into details, but merely to impress upon the nation 
1) that we must not ask too much from the Transvaal— 
but of this we have really no fear—and (2) that we must 
so arrange the payment that it shall not be able to be 
labelled as a tribute. This is, as Bacon says, one of those 
things which seem matters of form but are matters of 
substance. Upon Mr. Phillips’s remarks as to the 
Reservist colonies we will only say that he vouches 
for there being plenty of good farming land available, 
either free or at a nominal price. It is a great pleasure 
to us to note that he evidently realises the immense 
importance of furthering a good scheme of Reservist 


settlements. 
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THE WORLD'S TEMPERANCE CONGRESS. 


HE temperance people, we believe, do us the honour 

to reckon the Spec/ator among their adversaries, but 

we are far more friendly to them and their ideas than 
they seem able to allow. It is their methods and their 
arguments which sometimes repel us, not their cause. We 
are unable, no doubt, to believe, in the teeth of Christ’s 
order for the rite which was to keep his memory 
eternally alive, that alcohol is in itself evil, or to forget 
that humanity owes everything worth having to the races 
which use it. The drinking races have not only con- 
quered but have moralised the world. The Jew drank and 
gave us monotheism and Christianity, the Greek drank and 
gave us literature and art, the Roman drank and gave us 
law, the Teuton drank (hard) and gave us the passion of 
freedom. What have the two great races which rejected 
alcohol, the Hindoo and the Arab, done to counterweigh 
the benefits conferred by their drinking rivals ? But we 
have never maintained that alcohol is equally good for all 
men; have urged for years that the Indian, who in his 
inherent loathing for consciousness, which is the root 
of all his philosophies, drinks only in hope of oblivion, 
should be far more sternly restricted than the British 
Government restricts him—-we would multiply the Indian 
Liquor-tax to-morrow by eight—and we incline to believe 
that the negro of all grades from some peculiarity in 
his brain requires a habit of total abstinence at least for 
acentury or two as a condition of his civilisation. Nor 
do we question that restriction by external force is neces- 
sary even among the Northern races, who if they could 
obtain spirits as readily as water and at a low price, 
would probably first indulge in a wild debauch, and 
then make of abstinence a religion which a third of 
the population would reject. It is on the method and 
extent of that restriction that we part company with 
the teetotalers. With Bishop Magee, we deny the moral 
right of the State to enforce total abstinence on the 
moderate, or to prevent drinking in the home. The 
teetotalers might as well insist that we should all eat by 
rule,or that dinner should be unlawful without the presence 
of an inspector. Not only is freedom, with its educating 
force, better than slavery, with its debilitating effects, but 
it is an inherent right for which men may justifiably 
sacrifice their lives. Only restriction is justifiable, and the 
methods of restriction for which most teetotalers contend 
are either illusory or mischievous. Their‘favourite idea 
of Local Option would probably prove both. It would, 
we believe, as, if we recollect rightly, Mr. Gladstone also 
believed, be defeated as a national “reform” by the 
nearly unanimous refusal of the districts to do without 
their favourite indulgence ; or if it partially succeeded, it 
would concentrate all who drank in the villages still left 
We deny, in addition, the right of the magority to 





impose on the minority by force such a social discipline, 
holding that they might just as well compel them to be 
moderate in eating or in expenditure, or to take a 
healthy amount of exercise; but waiving that for the 
moment, we believe that the device would never work. 
Nor are we strongly impressed with the wisdom of the 
plan, now so popular, of keeping down the number of 
licensed houses. That plan, we acknowledge, tends to make 
the houses more respectable, because the licenses become 
valuable properties liable to confiscation for misconduct, but 
we question if it tends to check drinking. Men who want 
alcohol would buy it ina church if it were sold to them, 
especially if the respectability of the locale guaranteed 
the soundness of the liquor. One of the largest public 
houses in London used to compel its customers to drink 
standing and to pass out when they had finished, but the 
goodwill of that house was sold for a considerable 
fortune. The theory is that every sign is ‘a temptation,” 
and that the temptation is irresistible ; but if that is true, 
why does not the temptation affect the well-to-do classes 
who can better afford the outlay ? The truth is that the 
drunkard is tempted, and would be tempted by the bar a 
mile off, and the respectable workman is not tempted, 
and would not be if the public-houses were twice as 
numerous as they are. Teetotalers are annoyed at 
seeing so many houses, and in their irritation forget that 
the grades of British society are almost infinite, and that 
each grade wants its own house of call, failing which it 
will resort to the much more dangerous, because less con- 
trollable, expedient of setting up a drinking club. 


As we think, there are just three ways of restricting 
drinking which are at once just and effective. One, which 
has succeeded with the educated class, and would succeed 
with the half-educated if it were brought judiciously to bear, 
is the pressure of opinion supported by direct teaching. The 
ridicule poured upon teetotal lectures, as it was poured, 
for example, by Charles Dickens, is all mistaken. An 
able lecturer makes thousands of converts, an able 
preacher hundreds, and there probably never was a 
lecture delivered yet from which two or three did not 
walk out with a new resolution and a new contempt for 
their own weakness. Twice in life at least the writer 
has known men hopelessly “ gone” who have succumbed 
to an argument, and on the instant begun to face the 
serious suffering which abstinence brings to drunkards. 
In both instances the reform lasted through life, and in 
one became so absolute that the reformed man dared 
venture successfully on ‘* moderation.” The sober work- 
men, again, can exert, if they please, an almost irresistible 
pressure by making of drunkenness, as their superiors 
have done, distinctly “ bad form,” a practice which lowers 
its victim as habitual inattention to orders or to work 
would. If they will do that we shall soon cease to see 
scenes like the night of rejoicing after Mafeking, and 
cease to hear of Magistrates letting off men who were 
mad drunk, but who pleaded in excuse their gladness at a 
victory. Would the Magistrate plead that in his own case ? 
Pride is a very good ally of the abstainer if he would only 
use it, and so would thrift be if he did not try to excite it 
by statistics which are to his audience what astronomical 
figures are to those who think in tens or hundreds, 
Thrift, however, is best appealed to by Governments, 
and every friend of temperance ought steadily to support 
every addition to the liquor taxes, especially when it 
takes the form of taxes on distillers and on licenses. 
It is often said that this would not affect drinking, 
but only make drinking more injurious to the family; 
but the argument is not true. It does affect drinking 
already, as any man will recognise who will just think out 
the probable effect of abolishing to-morrow all the liquor 
taxes. The average man, who in the aggregate makes up 
the community, will spend a certain proportion of his 
wages on liquor, but he will spend no more. ‘Taxation 
has just the same effect on him as healthy opinion has, 
and acts a good deal quicker. Even the drunkard feels 
the tax, for the heavier it is the less readily can he 
obtain credit, and the sharper becomes the condemna- 
tion from all who suffer through his waste. 

And then comes the third and most difficult restriction. 
We have never been able to see why a public stigma 
should not be put upon drunkenness by punishing it 
whenever exhibited in public. There is, no doubt, a 


certain difficulty in defining the condition, no two men 
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quite agreeing as to the obvious signs of insobriety, and 
there is a practical necessity for tolerance when a whole 
community gets drunk; but Magistrates are surely com- 
petent to meet the first difficulty, while we meet the 
second successfully enough in all cases of rioting. The 
principle is already admitted in our legislation, but we 
add the word “disorderly,” which brings in a different 
class of ideas, and rely too exclusively on publicity 
and fines, the first of which penalties is scarcely 
felt by those most likely to offend. We believe that 
a single day’s imprisonment would have ten times the 
effect upon opinion, would, in fact, cause drunkenness in 
the streets to be held disgraceful. At all events, it is in 
these directions that the friends of temperance should 
move,—that is, byarousing opinion against over-indulgence, 
by increasing the taxation on liquor straight up to the 
point at which the illicit trade would become a danger to 
the Treasury, and by accentuating the distinction between 
drunkenness and consuming alcohol. The latter is inno- 
cent in all, beneficial in some; th former is at least an 
affront to that external decorum which improves almost 
as much as it protects the social system. 





THE CONDITION OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


i is a very difficult thing for an opponent to com- 
passionate a party in difficulties. No matter how 
disinterested, and consequently how genuine, his pity 
may be, it is naturally regarded as an insult. In what 
follows, therefore, we shall not address ourselves to 
Liberals. They are in a bad way, as they too well know, 
but that is no reason why they should be made the objects 
of unsolicited Unionist sympathy. Under party govern- 
ment, however, it is impossible for opponents not to feel 
interested in each other’s fortunes. The right conduct 
of public affairs depends on the working of two conflict- 
ing forces, which balance one another in the long run. 
If one of these forces virtually disappears, the process of 
government has nothing to keep it straight. The action 
of the Opposition is calculated and expected. Even a 
Government Bill represents, when it is brought in, not so 
much what its authors wish to become law, as what they 
wish to become law after the necessary sacrifices have 
been made in Committee. It may easily happen that 
these sacrifices give quite as much satisfaction to those 
on whom they are imposed as to those by whom they 
are demanded. And if we pass from particular measures 


situation with which we are confronted is not the Weak 
ing of the Opposition, but its disappearance. There ine 
single aspect of the political situation on which Likenh 
are agreed, nor have they even arrived at that convenic ' 
stage of controversy which consists in agreeing to diffe 
It we had Sir Edward Grey to deal with we should ies 
where we are. If we had Mr. Morley to deal With ~ 
should know where we are. But so long as they and 
others of whom they are types, go on making speeches 
which have nothing in common except the studied avoid 
ance of any reference to each other’s opinions, the search 
for the Liberal party is like the search for the pea in 
game of thimble-rig. We think we know where jt is 
and we find nothing but empty space. We read 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and we are to some 
extent cheered. He declares that the party is much mote 
of one mind than is commonly supposed, and we arg 
tempted to think that we have found the thing we are in 
search of,—an Opposition professing a rational Imperialism 
but determined to exercise a careful watch upon the 
Cabinet, and to ensure that it does not carry its Imperialism 
to those extravagant lengths which are desired by some of 
its supporters. A Minister sometimes finds it convenient 
to bein a position to say :—‘ If I werea free agent I might 
very possibly see things as you do. But in the present 
state of parties Iam not a free agent. My every move is 
made under the eye of an Opposition which is on the 
watch for the smallest blunder. And it is essential that 
I should give them no occasion against me.’ But Lord 
Salisbury cannot possibly say this now. He knows that 
if he were to defy his most adventurous supporters on 
any matter of foreign policy, and they were to rebel, the 
would probably be supported by more than half of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s nominal followers. These 
men are just as ready to drive the Government on as to 
hold it back. An Opposition of this sort may havea 
thousand virtues, but it has not the one merit which 
constitutes it a check upon the Cabinet. 


When we turnto Mr. Morley we find the same absence 
of a rank-and-file which can be trusted to follow its 
leader, and some additional drawbacks into the bargain. 
Mr. Morley, as he showed himself at the Palmerston 
Club dinner, has indeed the advantage of knowing his 
own mind. But he does not seemingly hold it in any way 
necessary to apply that mind to the circumstances of the 
time. We can imagine a Liberal politician agreeing with 





to general policy, the policy of Great Britain is ordinarily | 
the resultant of at least two forces. Ministers apply | 
their strength in one direction, the Opposition apply | 
their strength in another. The pressures never exactly 
balance one another, consequently some progress is made 
in the end. Long habit has accustomed politicians to this 
continual action and reaction, and all their plans are laid 
with reference to it. What is to happen if one of these 
indispensable factors is suddenly withdrawn? Both sides 
are equally interested in the right answer to this ques- 
tion. For such a withdrawal means nothing less thaa the 
collapse for the time of the political system under which 
we live. Even Professor Courthope, who would like to 
see party government abolished, would probably admit 
that for such a time as it continues the existence of two 
parties is indispensable to its proper working. We, 
therefore, who cannot follow the Professor to the cold 
heights of political philosophy, may be pardoned for the 
confession that we are sincerely alarmed at the present 
position of politics in this country. The balance of 
parties is upset. The controlling influence that they 
exercise on one another is at an end. ‘The political 
machine has to work when one of its two chicf wheels 
has ceased to make its customary revolutions. 

We cannot, we confess, see how this prospect can be other 
than disquieting, even to the most convinced Unionist. 
What is wanted, then, is a restoration of the old system of 
the two Front Benches with their respective forces behind 
them. It is not to be expected, of course, that at a time 
like this an Opposition should maintain its ordinary | 
numbers. A popular war accompanied, as this has been, by | 
an extraordinary outburst of Imperialist feeling naturally | 
strengthens the Government of the day. Iv the present | 
House of Commons the Opposition was unusualiy weak to | 
start with, and it was ovly natural that it should grow | 
Weaker under the influence of recent events, But the ' 








Mr. Morley’s anti-militarist ideal in every particular hold- 
ing that had the foreign policy of England in the past been 
properly directed she would have been without an enewy 
in the world, and would have wanted an Army only for 
purposes of police, and a Navy only for the protection of 
her subjects on barbarous coasts. We can imagine, we 
say, a Liberal politician subscribing to every one of these 
articles of belief, and yet going on to admit in sorrow and 
anger that the acts of one English Government after another 
have rendered the application of this doctrine impos- 
sible. ‘The long past policy,’ he might say, ‘of Palmerston 
and Beaconsfield, the recent policy of Lord Salisbury, 
have surrounded England with enemies,—none the less 
dangerous because they were in the first instance created 
by ourselves. Wiser Governments and more rational 
policy may hereafter make them friends instead of foes. 
But in the interval, perhaps the prolonged interval, during 
which the enmity survives we must go on with our pre- 
parations against it. I hate militarism as much as you 
do, but it is not militarism to protect yourself against 
dangers which others have brought upon you.’ This is 
what we might call reasonable Cobdenism,—the Cobdenism 
of men who realise that the maxim that circumstaxces alter 
cases holds good quite irrespective of whose the responsi- 
bility for those circumstances is. Had Mr. Morley taken 
this line, we could have welcomed him as a leader ofa 
reconstructed Liberal Opposition. We should not have 
agreed in the very least with his views upon the present 
war or on our Imperial policy, but we should have 
welcomed the expression of those views as a useful state- 
ment of the case on the other side,—a statement to which 
it behoved the Government to pay careful attention, and 
which might even be a valuable auxiliary in curbing the 
enthusiasm of a section of their supporters. But we read 
nothing of this in Mr. Morley’s Oxford speech. With 
him retrenchment is the only measure that can be applied 
to armaments, no matter what may be the conditions 
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phich those armaments have called into being. Whatever 
theory men may hold of the origin of or the responsibility 
for the present war, it cannot be denied that it has proved 
how very unprepared we are for war with a Great Power. 
To be willing to co-operate in removing this unprepared- 
ness seems to us a condition of any useful Opposition 
slicer, aud we are sorry that by ignoring it Mr. Morley 
should have deprived himself, as we cannot but think, of 
the influence as a political leader which he is so well 


qualified to possess. 








THE CHINESE CHARACTER. 
JE know of no national character about which there is 
so much dispute as that of the Chinese. They have 
been profoundly studied by able men who have given their 
lives to the pursuit, but the result is not a consensus, except 
upon two points, that they are incurably conceited, and that 
even among Asiatics they are exceptionally callous. The 
Chinese are no more moved by human suffering even among 
their own people than the animals are. No Chinaman cares 
if a famine breaks out near him, or is shocked if another 
Chinaman is tortured, or will exert himself against his own 
interest to prevent suffering to any other human being. And 
no Chinaman ever forgets or questions that he is a member of 
the supreme civilisation of the world,—indeed, of the only one 
to which, in his judgment, that great term in its original 
meaning can be fittingly applied. Upon these two points 
there is no doubt among observers, or was none until the 
Japanese War shook even Chinese self-confidence, but upon 
every other there is a violent conflict of opinion. Some, 
especially those who judge solely from living among them, 
hold the Chinese to be decidedly inferior people, with a low 
and cumbrous civilisation, wholly unable to improve, and 
enduring a distinctly evil rule because they are too imbecile to 
make it better. The same men, with few exceptions, consider 
the Chinese cowards, believe them to be slaves to singularly 
feeble superstitions, and think they would be immensely 
benefited by even inferior European rule. They describe them 
as Vicious in all ways to a degree which in Europe would dis- 
solve society, corrupt in the matter of bribes beyond anything 
of which the modern world has experience, and, owing 
to their devotion to personal interests, incapable of large 
combinations. The same observers, when inferior persons, are 
universally struck with something comic in China and its 
people—they have the same feeling about animals, the cause in 
both cases being that there is always something unaccount- 
able in their ways—and this feeling has diffused itself in 
Europe, producing a contempt which, though sometimes 
kindly, is never tolerant. In England especially the idea of a 
Chinaman is that of a buffoon in a pigtail who dances, as 
in Tenniel’s cartoon, because he has cheated a European 
Ambassador. These, however, are not the views of those who 
used a few years ago to be called “ Sinologues,” the cultivated 
experts in Chinese literature, history, or politics. These men 
maintain almost with one voice that the Chinese are a great 
people, with a civilisation which was once energetically pro- 
gressive though it is now arrested, and which still holds a fourth 
of the human race in an orderly contentment; that they possess 
a philosophy of their own which, though strangely secularist, 
sets before them ideal rules of conduct, and which has pene- 
trated deeper than any philosophy has penetrated into any 
other race; and that the extraordinary difference which 
Europeans perceive between them and every other people is 
in part a fancy, in part a result of peculiar artistic notions, 
and in part a consequence of the civilisation having captured 
even the uneducated, so that there is a perpetual and amazing 
as well as amusing contrast between the maxims they 
profess and the conduct they pursue. It is as if the roughs 
of London had been bred to talk like curates, yet acted 
all the same after the manner of their kind. Some Sino- 
logues even deny that the Chinese are exceptionally 
treacherous, believing that though suspicious, they are 
when once they confide as faithful as any other Asiatics, 
and quoting in proof of their assertion that they are rather 
punctiliously honest in business. The Chinaman lies till the 
bargain is concluded, but he will then keep it even to his own 
burt. They deny that corruption in office is universal or even 
worse than it is among Ottomans, Persians, or Russians, and 
Maintain that instead of being without patriotism the China- 








man has a high sense of patriotic pride, often leading him, as 
it leads Frenchmen, to unreasoning dislike and scorn of the 
foreigner, but still acting as a very strong motive power. Ags 
to his faculty for combination, they point to the secret 
societies which he maintains in all lands and under all cir- 
cumstances ; and as to his capacity for self-government, to the 
fact that he has governed himself for countless ages, and has 
imposed upon warring tribes, as Europe has never done, a 
single method of communication which supersedes all differ- 
ences of dialect and language, a single system of administra- 
tion based on superior culture, and a single set of ideals 
acknowledged by all Chinamen alike to be in the abstract in- 
capable of improvement. Finally, they deny even the charge 
of cowardice, alleging that Chinese inability to succeed in 

attle is in no degree the result of physical fear, from which 
they are rather exceptionally free, as the history of the bandits, 
pirates, and revolutionaries among them conclusively proves, 
but is the inability inherent in every mob, aggravated by the 
fact, peculiar to China, that the classes which would otherwise 
furnish leaders hold violence of any kind to be exceedingly 
ungentlemanly. They say that the Chinese converts whether 
to Mahommedanism or Christianity have accepted martyrdom 
more readily than any other modern converts; that the 
Taepings in our own time fought as well as Mexicans did 
against the early Spanish conquerors; and that General 
Gordon, many officers since his time, and all who have com- 
manded Chinese sailors agree that once disciplined they can 
trust them at least as well as any second-class fighting men. 
The Chinese they admit are not “‘Tommies,” or Zouaves, or 
Pomeranians, or men of the Russian Guard, but they are as 
good as average European militia. 


We are not Anglo-Chinese, still less Sinologues—the latter 
a class, we must add, for whom we have a deep respect—but 
events have compelled the present writer to study the Chinese 
and to form a definite opinion as to their characteristics. We 
believe them to be a people of great original strength, formed at 
a very early period by the superimposition of a rather thin film 
of white Aryans upon an “aboriginal” race—in other words, a 
race we know nothing about except that it was not Aryan— 
which accepted from teachers of whose names only a few survive 
lessons which produced a civilisation that in the course of a few 
generations penetrated to the bottom, and became in reality a 
religion, the only one which a singularly earthy people ever 
sincerely embraced. It became tothem what “respectability ” 
is to many of us English, the final rule of conduct, the 
solvent of ideals, the one test to be applied to every new pro- 
posal, effort to advance, or novelty in circumstance. To the 
Chinese mind it is incapable of improvement, the one thing 
to be reverenced, the one system which must never be aban- 
doned or seriously changed. It probably might have produced 
a better people but that with this civilisation, perhaps as a result 
of it, certainly following it speedily in order of time, came the 
master-curse of China, a congestion of population so terrible 
that it compelled the whole population to postpone everything, 
especially reflection and the nobler qualities, to a continuous 
struggle for the means of existence, as interpreted by a people 
in whom the desire for comfort and personal happiness is as 
strong as in any European race. The result was a nation of 
countless millions of selfseekers, in whom passive endurance 
of evil circumstances became the first and most necessary 
quality, industry a universal disease, the conscience an 
atrophied entity, and all ideals subject to postponement in 
presence of the immediate necessity of the hour. Left by 
their history without an aristocracy, they turned for guidance 
to those who knew, as they thought, the principles of their 
civilisation, and these men, selfish as the commonalty, without 
link with the past or hope of a future, used their elevation 
for personal advancement. Like the Roman nobles of the 
declining Empire as painted in Mr. Dill’s remarkable work, 
they mistook criticism for culture, and craved above all 
things for official rank and the protection which wealth 
afforded them. Society began to rot, and the degradation 
was accelerated by an irruption of barbarians from the 
steppes precisely akin to the Turks, but with no antiseptic 
in Mahommedanism, who were absorbed and partly lost 
in the huge mass of the civilisation below them, but 
who brought to it no new or nobler quality, and in- 
fused into it a taint of their own ferocity. The modern 


Chinaman is therefore the most selfish of mankind, callous as 
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an animal, with only a relic of a conscience, disinclined to fight 
because he thinks of himself first, and utterly corruptible 
because money is to him the supreme protection, but never- 
theless a strong man with a clear head for affairs, and with a 
strong faith, though it is in his civilisation, and not in any 
creed. His most earnest hatred is neither for the bad nor 
the good, but for all who threaten or who despise that civilisa- 
tion, among whom he reckons, not without reason, all 
foreigners, especially the English and the Russians. He fears 
both these, wishes ill to both, and, if it were convenient, would 
inflict on them mortal injury. This convenience is, however, 
his first care, and it is probable that though they are brave 
men, the first leader who will make good Chinese soldiers is 
the leader who will inflict torture for cowardice. It is their 
knowledge of this reasoning selfishness in their countrymen 
which has made Chinese lawgivers, who are callous like the 
rest, so fiendishly cruel. They try to overcome passive resist- 
ance by inflicting unendurable pain. In the ordinary details 
t. life the Chinaman is kindly, he is the most strenuous 
o: workers, because if he were not the awful crowding 
would crush him, and as upright as a conscienceless man of 
clear brain ever is. When cheating would diminish business 
he never cheats. He is the most accomplished liar in the 
world, but he does not love lying, does not think of it, asa 
Hindoo does, as a pleasurable intellectual exercise, but lies 
exactly up to the point where, as his native shrewdness tells 
him, lying is convenient for his interests. He is boastful as a 
Frenchman is, because he believes his civilisation perfect, and 
being an Asiatic, and without anything to measure himself 
by except himself, his boastfulness is grandiose, and to Euro- 
peans comic. This is not a pretty picture, but it must be 
studied by the light of a concluding sentence, which we 
believe every experienced missionary or accomplished Sino- 
logue will endorse. There is in almost every Chinaman 
something imponderable, unaccountable, not to be reckoned 
with, which impels him to actions which do not seem to arise 
out of his character. He will on rare occasions suppress his 
“enlightened selfishness” for a moment, and then he is for 
that moment a different man. What happens to him nobody 
knows, but it is because it does occasionally happen that 
those who know him best reject the theory that he is a 
separate creation, in making whom the soul had been for- 
gotten or mislaid. 





THE GADFLY OF THE STATE. 


pal OATES on one occasion described himself as the 
hI gadfly of the State, his mission being to stir and sting 
the slumbering minds and consciences of his fellow-citizens, 
and compel them, in Matthew Arnold’s words, to pour a fresh 
stream of criticism on their stock notions. Men do not love 
the gadfly, for he exasperates the comfortable citizen who 
takes his opinion from others and wishes above all things 
to live at ease. Yet, we venture to say, no community has 
ever persisted in a healthy social life without its gadflies, 
and that community is best organised which is best able to 
utilise its available stinging power to rouse the average senti- 
ment against wrongs and inconveniences. We are led to these 
remarks by perusing a communication in the 7’mes from its 
New York correspondent @ propos of some railway defects on 
a train starting from New York to which, apparently, he alone 
of all the passengers who travelled by it had called attention. 
Mr. Smalley uses the incident to moralise on the easy-going way 
in which most of the American public will put up with all 
manner of nuisances without making any active protest 
against them. So true is this reflection on the American 
public as a whole that no observant stranger can have failed 
to remark it, and unfortunately it applies not only to mere 
inconveniences, but to grave moral delinquencies. For 
example, during the last few weeks of the Session of Con- 
gress two States were deprived of a Member each in the 
Senate who were charged guilty of crimes which, if true, 
should have entailed severe penalties. We do not mean to 
say that no anger was displayed against these men, who were 
generally held to be guilty; but the true seva cndignatio was 
not too conspicuous, and there were but few voices to demand 
that impartial investigation and stem punishment if needful 
which the occasion seemed to demand. Emerson's charge 
against his countrymen is still true: “Good nature is plentiful 
enough, but we want justice, with heart of steel, to fight down 
the proud.” 





We have said that the masses everywhere are morally anj 
intellectually torpid, and need to be stung into new belief and 
action. But it used to be supposed that American societ 

founded on individualism and absolute liberty, might ma 
would develop a new type of man, mentally alert, questioning 
everything, disposed to own allegiance to no authority outside 
the range of his own hat. “ The dissidence of Dissent and the 
Protestantism of the Protestant religion” was the most 
obvious trait in the American character ag it appeared A 

° “1° tht A vo 

Burke. It isa striking fact that this very nation hag jn the 

course of its growth developed a cast-iron Constitution, the 

most formidable party discipline which exists in any country 

and the most gigantic aggregations of wealth known . 

mankind. The great State of New York with its millions 

of people and its untold wealth is under the contro] 

of two politicians, neither of whom is other than a 

mediocre man with the most vulgar ideals, Attempts 

have been made to shake their rule, but hitherto without 

avail, And though, perhaps, such despotism does not flouris) 

to the same extent outside New York, yet the tendency ig 
much the same everywhere. A kind of personal tyranny, 
absence of independent criticism, acquiescence in a state of 
things difficult to alter,—such seem to be the salient features 

of American public life. We do not say that this is peculiar 
to America, we only say that we had hoped different things 
from America, and that it is a singular outcome of American 
free individualism. 

Must we, then, ask ourselves whether democracy itself ig 
responsible for this commonplace acquiescence in the accom. 
plished fact? The theory about democracy is that it js 
founded on independent judgment; the fact seems to be that 
democratic masses run together in flocks or herds, subject 
to the strict discipline or to the persuasive hypnotism of 
some one man. He arranges matters as he thinks best, 
the others obey. It looks like it, and the almost- universal 
tendency in Republics to “one-man rule” seems to confirm 
the view. The truth, however, we believe to be this, that 
States with popular institutions need above all others the 
perpetual presence and activity of the gadfly. The assump. 
tion on which democracy is based is not true to the facts of 
modern life, especially in America. That assumption is that 
every citizen is qualified to pronounce intelligently on all 
public matters, that he has leisure not only to form opinion 
but to act, and that he habitually does so. In the so-called 
democracies of the ancient world these conditions were gener. 
ally realised, but they were realised through the institution 
of slavery. The slaves did most of the work, and their 
masters discussed in the Agora or listened to the philo- 
sophers in the Academy or the Porch. But the average 
American citizen is engaged in business, morning, noon, and 
night; he has no time, as he will tell you, for politics, and 
does not know whether the man nominated in his district 
ought to oceupy a cell in the penitentiary or a seat in the 
Legislature. In this frame of mind he is, of course, an easy 
prey to the party wirepuller. But at this stage should come 
the voice of the public-spirited citizen who will rouse the 
voter from his torpor and teach him the high laws of public 
duty, and it is just at that point that ordinary democracy 
breaks down, or seems to break down. Now the question 
arises whether the breakdown is seeming or actual. Wear 
not fanatics on the subject of democracy, but we must say 
that if its breakdown is actual—and by that we mean that it 
cannot secure a wise, virtuous, and strong lead intelligently 
followed as in the case, e.g., of Lincoln—the prospect befor 
the world is gloomy enough. But if the breakdown be only 
apparent, may we not say, as a very acute American essayist 
has recently contended, that the fault lies not with democracy 
but with some of the economic and social conditions which 
strangle democracy ? 

We in England have some reason to be thankful that we 
have a large class of educated men with leisure and with a 
fairly high standard of public spirit and honour. We do not 
say that mere leisure is enough. Rome developed under the 
Empire a leisured class, but it availed her little; and the 
same may be said of France before the Revolution. The 
leisured class must have the best public interests at heart, 
it must be strong and @ligent, it must never think of giving 
up, and it must be willing to face disagreeable incidents and 
tedious opposition. It goes without saying that a great 
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vw country bas avery slender stock of this kind of citizen 
to fall back on. All-devouring business dominates every 
mind. But still further; when business has ceased to 
be the reasonable supplying of material needs, and has 
become a gigantic warfare in which opposing forces with 
millions behind them are playing a desperate game for riches 
and power—a game in which loss means ruin and whose 
nerve-diseased victims are strewn on every battlefield—when 
business means this, how can democratic institutions, based 
on a theory of leisure to study and act, prove successful ? 
Private judgment shrivels up, personal initiative tends to 
decay, the heroic spirit wanes. We are not writing an essay 
on economies, so we do not propose to set forth any remedy 
for this portentous disease of modern life; indeed, we know not 
ifany remedy is immediately applicable. But until the material 
pressure on modern life can be relieved, we doubt whether 
democracy can be said to have a fair chance. 





THE SHELLS OF THE RIVER THAMES. 
F the thousands who boat on the Thames during the 
summer, few know or notice the beauty of the river 
shells. They are among the most delicate objects of natural 
ornament and design in this country. Exquisite pattern, 
graceful shapes, and in some cases lovely tints of colour adorn 
them. There are many kinds and diverse forms. In addition, 
Nature for once relaxed in their favour her rigid rules, by 
which she turns out things of this kind not only alike in shape, 
but with identical colour and ornament. In the Gould cases of 
humming-birds, for instance, at South Kensington, each bird 
is like the other, literally to a feather. The lustre on each 
ruby throat or amethyst wing shines in the same light with 
the same prismatic divisions. But go four miles to the west 
and seek among pebbles above Hammersmith Bridge when 
the river is low, and there you may find a score of neretina 
shells not one of which is coloured like the rest or ornamented 
with exactly the same pattern, yet each is fit to bejewel 
the coronet of some Titania of the waters. Forty of 
these shells, gathered from below the bridge, lie before the 
writer, set on black satin to display the hues. They look 
at a little distance like a series of mixed Venetian beads, 
but of more elegant form, for the shells are something 
between the pattern of a nautilus and that of the green 
shells from which the green mother-of-pearl is taken. From 
whichever side they are seen, the curves are the perfection 
of flowing line. The colouring and ornament of each is a 
marvel and delight. Some are black, with white spots 
arranged in lines following the curves, and with the top of the 
blunt spiral white. These “ black-and-white-marble ” patterns 
are followed by a whole series in which purple takes the 
place of black, and the spots are modified into scales. Then 
comes a row of rose-coloured shells, some with white lance- 
heads, or scales, others with alternate bands of white scales 
and white dots. Some are polished, others dull, some rosy 
pink, others almost crimson. Some are marked with cream 
and purple like the juice of black currants with cream in it. 
In some the scale pattern changes to a chequer, some are 
white with purple zig-zags. And lastly comes a whole series 
in pale olive, and olive and cream, in which the general colour 
is that of a blackcap’s egg, and the pattern made by alternate 
spots of olive and bands of cream. If these little 
gems of beauty come out of the London river, what 
may we not expect in the upper waters of the silver 
Thames? A search in the right places in its course will 
show. But these neretiney are everywhere up to the source of 
the river, for they feed on all kinds of decaying substances. 
If the pearl is the product of a disease or injury, the beauty 
of the neretina is a product or trausformation from foul things 
to fair ones. 

As the Thames is itself the product and union of all its 
vassal streams, an “incarnation” of all the rest, like a pre- 
potent god of old Egypt, so in its bed it holds all the shells 
collected from all its tributaries. Different tribes of shells 
live in different waters. Some love the “ full-fed river winding 
slow,” some the swift and crystal chalk-stream. Some only 
flourish just over the spots where the springs come bubbling 
up from the inner cisterns of earth, and breathe, as it were, the 
freshness of these untainted waters; others love the rich, fat 
mud, others the sides of wearings and piles, others the river- 
jungles where the course is choked with weeds. But come 








what may, or flourish where they please, the empty 
shells are in time rolled down from trout-stream and 
chalk-stream, fountain and rill, mill-pool and ditch, cress- 
bed and water-cut, from the springs of the Cotswolds, 
the Chilterns, the Downs, from the valleys of Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Surrey, Gloucester, Oxford, and Essex, 
into the Thames. Once there the river makes shell collections 
on its own account, sorting them out from everything else 
except a bed of fine sand and gravel, in which they lie 
like birds’ eggs in bran in a boy’s cabinet, ready for who will 
to pick them up or sift them out of it. These shell collections 
are made in the time of winter floods, though how they are 
made or why the shells should all remain together, while 
sticks, stones, and other rubbish are carried away, it is 
impossible to say. They are laid on smooth points of land 
round which the waters flow in shallow ripples. Across the 
river it is always deep, swift, and dark, though the sandbanks 
come in places near the surface, and in the shallows grow 
water-ranunculus, with waving green hair under water, and 
white stems above it. The clean and shining sand shelves down 
to the water’s edge, and continues below the surface. Here are 
living shells, or shells with living fish in them. In the bright 
water lie hundreds of the shells of the fresh-water mussels, 
the bearers of pearls sometimes, and always lined with that of 
which pearls are made, the lustrous nacre. The mealy masses 
of dry sand beyond the river’s lip are stuffed with these 
mussel shells. They lie all ways up, endways, sideways, on 
their faces, on their backs. The pearl lining shines through 
the sand, and the mussels gleam like silver spoons under the 
water. They crack and crunch beneath your feet as you step 
across to search the mass for the smaller and rarer shells. 
Many of those in the water contain living mussels, yellow- 
looking fat molluses, greatly beloved of otters, who eat them 
as sauce with the chub or bream they catch, and leave the 
broken shells of the one by the half-picked bones of the other. 
There was a popular song which had for chorus the question, 
“ Did you ever see an oyster walk upstairs?” These mussels 
walk, and are said to be “tolerably active,” by a great authority 
on their habits. They have one foot, on which they travel in 
search of feeding ground, and leave a visible track across the 
mud. There are three or four kinds, two of which some- 
times hold small pearls, while a third is the pearl-bearer 
proper. Unio pictorum is the scientific name of one, because 
the shells were once the cups in which the old Dutch painters 
kept their colours, and are still used to hold ground gold and 
silver for illuminating. The pearl-bearing mussel is longer 
than the other kinds, flatter and darker, and the lining of 
mother-of-pearl is equal to half the total thickness of the shell. 


Though not so striking from their size and pearly lustre, 
there are many shells on the Thames sandbanks not less in- 
teresting and in astonishing numbers. Among these are 
multitudes of tiny fresh-water cockle shells of all sizes, from 
that of a grain of mustard seed to the size of a walnut, flat, 
curled shells like small ammonites, fresh-water snail shells 
of all sizes, river limpets, multitudes of many-coloured 
neretine, and other and rounder bivalve shells allied to 
the cockles. The so-called “snails” are really quite different 
from each other, some, the paludinas, being large, thick- 
striped shells, while the /imnzas are thin, more delicately 
made, some with fine, pointed spiral tops, and others in which 
the top seems to have been absorbed in the lower stories. 
There are eight varieties of these limnzas alone, and six more 
elegant shells of much the same appearance, but of a different 
race. 

Most of these are of most respectable antiquity. You can 
pick them up alive in the Thames, and find exactly the same 
shells among the fossils. The minute elegance of many of 
these river shells is very striking. Tiny physas and succineas, 
no larger than shot, live among big paludinas as large as a 
garden snail, while all sizes of the larger varieties are found, 
from microscopic atoms to the perfect adult. Being water 
shells, and not seen except by rivers, these shells have no 
popular names. The river limpets are called ancylus fluviatilis. 
They are no larger than a yew berry, and are shaped like a 
Phrygian cap; but they “stick” with proper limpet-like 
tenacity. On the stems of water-lilies, on piles, on weeds and 
roots in any shallow streams, but always on the under side of 
the leaves, are the limpets of the Thames. The small ammonite- 
like shells are called planorbis, and like most of the others 
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belong also to the upper tertiary fossils. They feed on the 
decaying leaves of the iris and other water plants, and from 
the number of divisions on the shell are believed to live for 
sometimes twenty years. Of the many varieties, one, the 
largest, the horn-coloured planorbis, emits a purple dye, which 
stains the water. Two centuries ago Lister made several 
experiments in the hope that he might succeed in fixing this 
dye, as the Tyrians did that of the murex, but in vain. There 
are eleven varieties of this creature alone. It is easier to find 
the shells than to discover the living creature in the Thames. 
For many the deep, full river is not a suitable home; they 
only come there as the water does, from the tributary streams. 
Far up in some rill in the chalk, from the bed of which the 
water bubbles up and keeps the stones and gravel bright, 
whole beds of little pea-cockles may be found, lying in 
masses side by side, like seeds sown in the water-garden of a 
nymph. 





MISS MARY KINGSLEY. 


‘HE loss that the nation has suffered by the death of Miss 
Mary Kingsley is much greater than is generally under- 

stood. People talk as if we had merely lost a striking, 
sympathetic, and original personality, and a clear-eyed 
investigator of native customs and beliefs. In reality, we 
have lost what is far more precious,—a woman capable of 
seeing essential facts and of understanding the political 
conditions existing in some of the obscurest and most 
difficult regions of the Empire. Remarkable from many 
and very different points of view, Mary Kingsley was in our 
belief most remarkable for her sane and statesmanlike views 
on African questions. She had already thrown a great deal of 
light upon the affairs of West Africa and the local administra- 
tive problems, and had she lived we doubt not that she would 
have made a real and most valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge of the South African problem. Her strength lay in her 
ability to see through sham and humbug and “tall talk” 
of all kinds, and yet not become cynical or disillusioned. 
No one was less taken in than she by the cant of Jingoism, 
and yet she remained always a firm Imperialist, with an 
almost unbounded belief in the power of English-speaking 
men to take up Imperialist responsibilities and carry 
them through successfully. She was against hasty and 
ill-considered expansion and “rushes” of annexation, but 
she believed implicitly in the capacity of the race to 
govern subject peoples. But though she was always 
preaching caution and discretion in the march of Empire, 
it was impossible to frighten her as to the general ability 
of the nation to cope with its work. Ata time when men are 
inclined to run into the extreme of Little Englandism 
on the one hand, and to dread all Imperial responsibility, 
and on the other to plunge into a wild and fanatic 
Imperialism without reason and without method, she held an 
even balance, and brought a most valuable corrective. The 
same good sense and level-headedness were displayed in her 
views of the native question. While feeling a deep sympathy 
for all natives, and anxiously desiring their welfare, she was 
entirely free from any exaggerated notions as to the 
perfectibility of the negro, and did not in the least desire to 
favour schemes for treating black men as if they were white. 
In fact, her main contention was always that you must not try 
to raise the negroes by giving them votes and representative 
institutions and the like, but by studying them and finding 
out the form of government which suited them best. She 
desired as far as possible to keep the blacks and whites apart, 
each within their own polity. For example, the present writer 
remembers talking to her on the native question in South 
Africa just before she left England, and asking her 
whether she thought: it would be possible to maintain 
a system ‘of native. reserves on a very large scale, like 
Basutoland, where, under Imperial officers, the natives could 
live their own lives unmixed with the whites, but whence the 
young men could issue for work in the mines or on the farms 
or elsewhere. To such a solution of the problem she most 
strongly incline, and instanced examples from tLe West Coast 
which supported such a plan. On the whole, she trusted 
to an enlightened and just separation of the black community 
from the white for the protection of the natives, much 
more than to any plan of giving them votes or a legal status 


itt .<<- 
equal to that of the white man. Put in its widest form, h; 
plea in regard to the treatment of the native raceg aon ri 
justice and knowledge against emotionalism. She Mie 
dealt better with this aspect of the question than in a in 
able and timely letter which she contributed to the Spectator 
last January (January 13th, 1900), entitled by us “ Miss Mar 
Kingsley on Efficiency and Empire.” A part of this letter jg 
so striking and so exactly representative of the workine of 
her mind, that we need make no apology for quoting it at 
length :— ae 


“Our commercial expansion in the days of Elizabeth wag 
marked by an intense love of knowledge of the minor details If 
you turn back and read your Dampier or any of that school of 
Imperialism, you will find chronicled all manner of domestic 
details about the strange countries and peoples they came in pany 
tact with. Our colonial, or emigrant, expansion of the age of 
Victoria, either to the Americas or to Australia, has been marked 
by no such love of detailed knowledge; in its place there is 
emotionalism. The reason for this is obvious, but it has produced 
tiresome results. A back-wave of this emotionalism gave us the 
Indian Mutiny, but our Indian Empire, being a direct descendant 
of our older Imperialism, survived, and has returned to its earlier 
tradition. In other regions, however, emotionalism has had fuller 
play, and has been regarded as a substitute for detailed know. 
ledge. I sincerely hope among the many good things this South 
African affair will surely give us, one will be the recognition that 
emotionalism is sitting at our council board in a place that 
should be occupied by knowledge. I beg you will not misunder. 
stand me, and think that by emotionalism I mean either trug 
religion or true human sympathy. That emotionalism I 99 
deeply detest and distrust is windy-headed brag and self-satisfied 
ignorance. ‘I did not know’ would have been no safe excuse 
to offer to Sir Francis Drake for a disastrous enterprise. Thig 
emotionalism has not spread dangerously yet among us. It is 
the nearest thing an Englishman can have to hysterics, and his 
constitution is not naturally inclined to them, but when he has 
them they are no use to him. They cannot help him to spread 
abroad his power, his religion, his justice, or his commerce, Yet 
undoubtedly he has, of late years, chosen this emotionalism for 
his counsellor in place of his Elizabethan counsellor, detailed 
knowledge, and this emotionalism has poisoned many of his 
noblest enterprise:, has cost him much blood and money and 
heartache, and it has, above all things in the way of harm,.made 
him suffer that grievous delusion, ‘ the end justifies the means.’ 
I sincerely hope, now that it has had a showy breakdown, he will 
depose it, and replace that counsellor who so greatly helped to 
give him world-power, and that will so greatly help him to both 
keep and expand it. The lesson detailed knowledge teaches is 
hard and dry. It says: Learn things as they are and keep your 
given word ; let it cost you what it may, be just. Emotionalism 
says: Mean well, be merciful and generous; forgetting that 
mercy and generosity are only compromises made towards the 
attainment of justice, not in themselves justice, that perfect 
thing by which alone an Empire can endure and prosper, and 
which is attainable by honourable-minded Englishmen by know- 
ledge of the facts of the case.” 

There is the epitome of Mary Kingsley’s Imperial creed. It 
is a great plea for justice in the highest and widest sense. 
The late Mr. Pater somewhere defined justice as “a higher 
knowledge through love.” That was the kind of justice Mary 
Kingsley wanted to see recognised as the foundation of our 
Empire, and that was why she asked always for facts and 
abhorred emotionalism, the bastard brother of love. 

Before we leave the subject of Mary Kingsley and the debt 
the Empire owes to her, we must say a word as to the fascina- 
tion of her personality. She was without doubt one of the 
most attractive of human beings. Her almost pathetic 
shyness was enough to destroy all notion of egoism, or pride, 
or pompousness, or vanity, but not enough to make her un- 
sympathetic ; while an interest in all subjects worth being 
interested in which never flagged, and an unfailing sense of 
humour which was never hard or unkind, made Mary Kingsley 
a delightful companion. But Mary Kingsley had beyond all 
this an intellect which it is no exaggeration to say was of 
the first class, and she had also a wealth of adventurous 
experience which belongs to few men, and to no other woman, 
of this generation. 


Of the more personal side of Mary Kingsley’s loss the 
present writer will not speak, except to say that those who 
had the happiness to call her friend knew that she was a 
friend in the true and not the conventional sense of the word. 
All that we care to deal with here is the loss suffered hy the 
nation and the Empire, and that, as we have tried to show, is 
a great one. We can ill spare those who have width of mind 
as well us special knowledge in regard to our Imperial affairs, 
and Mary Kingsley had both in the highest degree. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE ATTRACTION OF QUAKERISM. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
cip,—Your article of June 9th on this subject has greatly 
interested your numerous Quaker readers, but I expect you 
yill have many letters besides mine pointing out to you that 
the statement that the Society is “ slowly dying away,” on 
ghich your discussion is based, is entirely erroneous. I 
believe the Times is originally responsible for the error, which 
has been copied by other papers. So far from the Society of 
Friends “hastening to an honoured grave,” it is every year 
sncreasing. The addition to the membership this year is 
one hundred and twenty-one, a rather smaller number than 
ysual. Looking over a longer period, we find that the present 
number in England and Scotland is seventeen thousand one 
hundred and fifty-three against thirteen thousand eight 
hundred and forty-four in 1861. The increase is, as 
a rule, slightly in excess of the growth of the general 
population. And when its source is examined, it still 
more clearly contradicts the notion that our “recruits do 
not repair the losses caused by silent secessions” ; 
for less than one in three of our new members enter by 
the gate of birth, the rest come by “convincement.” There 
were three hundred and twenty adult recruits this year 
(a poor year) against one hundred and thirty-eight “seceders.” 
The fact is, we make an annual loss on “ births and deaths,” 
and only increase by adhesions from outside. This curious 
phenomenon in natural decrease is due to the fact that our 
marriages are rather late and prudent, our families not large, 
and a not very wise rule at present exists by which admission 
at birth is only granted to children both of whose parents are 
inmembership. The central idea of Quakerism has been well 
put by your writer; one seldom finds its attractiveness so 
accurately expressed by an outsider ; but when it comes to the 
explanation of the smallness of the Society, a question on 
which I have naturally long pondered, I am not able entirely 
to unite with him. First, our doctrine of non-resistance 
is unintentionally misrepresented. It is actually held by 
us in every variety of strength and dilution, but prac- 
tically nobody objects to force as such, nor to the police. 
Ina recent symposium on the subject in the British Iriend 
an outsider had to be found to champion the Tolstoyan view. 
The lady who would not lock up her house was no more 
typical among us than she would be in the Church of 
England. On actual war, there are Friends like John Bright, 
who did not theoretically object to all war, but only to every 
war which had happened in his time; and there are others 
who would take a more absolute line. But our testimony 
against war is not, after all, quite in the central trunk of our 
teaching, though an important branch of it. Again, English- 
men are said, in your article, to shun our Society because of 
the “rigidity of the rules” enforced by the pressure of our 
corporate opinion. I rub my eyes. What rules? Dress ? 
Let any one attend the nearest Friends’ meeting and look 
around. He will find that we buy the same kind of clothes 
at the same shops as other people. Music? It is the rarest 
thing to find a Friend’s house where it is not practised. 
Dancing is a common accomplishment. The theatre is 
rather a burning question among us, as among religious 
folk generally ; but there is not an overwhelming opinion 


of any kind about it. Many Friends habitually go. The 
fact is, we are singularly free from outward rules. The 


comparison of our free young people to the “clipped yew” 
makes one smile. No Lent disturbs our festivities, no fasts 
or special services demand our observance; our meetings are 
not as frequent as those of many sects; and little burden for 
their regular attendance is laid upon any, except that of their 
own sense of duty. May I conclude by offering some explana- 
tion of my own of the smallness of our body? First, we 
have become largely a middle-class body, closely associated 
by marriage and business. This makes increase from the 
working class difficult on social grounds, and is the reason 
why our adult schools, whither twenty-eight thousand working 
men and women come every Sunday, do not feed the Church 
more than they do. In some meetings this state of things 
has happily broken down. As to growth from the educated 
classes, I think that must always be difficult, so many 
social and personal reasons bind men of cultivation to 





All social influences work for Angli- 
canism. But this is quite secondary to the great 
reason of all, which is that it is not an easy thing 
to be a Friend. Self-reliance is, as you say, attractive; but 
it is taxing also, and most people do not care to pay the 
tax. Think what it means to have no one to be relied upon 
to preach to you, no one to sing to you, no music in your worship, 
no esthetic help in carved column or stained glass, no one to tell 
you what to believe, no creed to cling to, no Sacrament to 
solemnise you, no clergyman to look after you in pastoral 
fashion. Every Friend has to take a share in all these things 
for himself. You must be ready to preach if inwardly called, 
to teach if you can, to visit the sick and the poor, to attend 
to all the extensive business of the Society. And a Friend's 
inward exercise makes no less demand. Silence must not be 
to him a time of idle vacancy, but of communion, with no 
outward aid. The majority of men cannot enjoy this. If 
there be the excellences in Quakerism which your article so 
kindly enumerates, let it be remembered that no excellence is 
cheap and not many kinds are common. The Quaker 
temperament is not the creation of a day in anybody. 
Pulpit oratory is, as you say, impossible in a Friends’ meeting, 
though our spontaneous and amateur ministry has about it a 
timbre which is all its own, and makes (in my own opinion) a 
mighty appeal to what is good in the soul. We have truly 
very few professed theologians in our body; we have no 
career for them; but our new Summer Schools of Theology 
show that we are not now negligent of the study. Let me 
assure you that the Society is not showing any symptoms 
of decline, and that it long promises to provide a congenial 
and bracing home for many spiritually minded people from 
other bodies.—I am, Sir, &ce., JoHN W. GRAHAM. 
Dalton Hall, The Owens College, Manchester. 


their own Church. 


[We are delighted to publish our correspondent’s letter, 
which, if he will allow us to say so, is full of that dignified 
charm which belongs to the Society of Friends. We are still 
more delighted to find that the figures as to the diminution 
of the Friends taken by us from the Times are incorrect. The 
influence of the Society is one which the nation could ill 
spare, and we most sincerely trust that the Friends may 
remain among us in full vigour, numerical as well as 
spiritual.—Ep. Spectator. | 





CUBAN DISCONTENT. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of May 5th you remark on the 
rumoured discontent in the island of Cuba and the possi- 
bility of a rising against American control. As a resident in 
an outlying district of the island, perhaps my observations 
may be of interest to you, more especially as by the time you 
get this letter the first elections for a Cuban Assembly will 
be very close at hand. The country is at present controlled 
by the American army of occupation and a Cuban police 
force, the men for the latter being drawn almost entirely from 
the ranks of the old revolutionists. These men are, with very 
few exceptions, all Cubans, as distinct from negroes. It may 
not be out of place here to devote a few remarks to the 
American soldiery. They strike one as a particularly fine lot 
of men, tall, wiry, and active, and their behaviour is in every 
way highly commendable. Many of them claim to have 
served in the British Army, and some, no doubt, are deserters, 
but collectively they appear to be as sober and determined a 
lot of men as one could wish to see in occupation in a foreign 
country. They are very well officered, too, and by men who 
appear to have very little leisure on their hands. Whatever 
may be the rule in other parts of the island—in Havana I 
believe it is different—here, at any rate, the Americans keep 
quite aloof from the inhabitants, and seem to regard the “ Latins” 
very much as natives are regarded by the average Anglo-Indian 
in India. This feeling is reciprocated by the inhabitants, and 
there is a total absence of good feeling between the two races. 
It would be wrong, however, to suppose that the better-class 
Cubans are otherwise than peacefully disposed. Ever since 
the Treaty was signed at Paris they have been investing their 
savings in cattle, or in sugar-cane and tobacco culture, and 
they have too much to lose to wish to see an insurrection 


break out. On the other hand, the small cultivator and 


'Jabourer have no such interests at stake, and I venture to 
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enumerate some of the principal causes of discontent and dis- 
satisfaction that may lead to a revolt against the powers that 
he :—(1) Uncertainty of land tenure. A difficulty which has 
arisen to a large extent from the very primitive method of 
land measurement introduced by the Spaniards. The 
standard is a caballeria (approximately 33} acres), and repre- 
sents, I am informed, a day’s horse-ride round a given point. 
This area, being a circular one, leaves patches of “ no-man’s- 
land” in between the caballerias, which become a never-ending 
source of friction. (2) Scarcity of labour. This means good 
money, and a corresponding disinclination to work, as Nature 
in Cuba is bountiful, and there is no absolute necessity for a 
man to be provident. (3) The operations of the Sugar Trust 
in America, which puts the sugar-cane growers under the 
thumb of the Wall Street market rigger. (4) The example in 
resistance to the Americans by the Filipinos, who have so 
successfully combated the American occupation. The local 
papers lose no opportunity of bringing this home to the 
people here. The above enumerations apply to a very large 
percentage of the inhabitants, and will account for some of 
the unrest that is indeed making progress; but there is a far 
more potent factor, and that is colour. Nothing has im- 
pressed the writer so much as the devil-may-care bearing 
of the negroes to those of a lighter skin around them. 
Indeed, they do not disguise a feeling of superiority over the 
Cubans, deep-seated, no doubt, by the knowledge that they 
were the backbone of the Revolution. As only literates will 
be entitled to vote in the forthcoming elections, there is hound 
to bea large amount of irritation among the black and mulatto 
population, the larger proportion of them being quite illiterate, 
and, indeed, most trouble is expected in the Santiago de Cuba 
province, where the blacks predominate. There is another 
and very recent cause for dissatisfaction with American rule. 
A very grave Post Office fraud has been discovered, and the 
late chief of the Stamp Department in Havana is at present 
charged with the misappropriation of $50,000, approximately 
£10,000. Pending the forthcoming investigations, the whole 
Postal Department is under a cloud, and a painful impression 
is the result. These disclosures, coming as they will do just 
at election time, will most assuredly affect the result. Looking 
ahead, it is very improbable that wealth and property will be 
fairly represented in the coming Assembly. Most of the 
valuable assets of the island are in Spagish, English, or 
American hands, and but a small proportion is held by Cubans. 
In the years of the Revolution many wanton acts of cruelty 
were committed by Spaniards and their agencies, and it is 
very much to be feared that the withdrawal of troops will be the 
signal for the paying off of old scores. Neither will the Cuban 
police be found to be very energetic in repressing the vendettas 
of their countrymen. If such a withdrawal should take place 
in the immediate future for political reasons, it will be a very 
bad day for Cuba, and the American troops would have soon 
to return, to remain permanently, which is, no doubt, the 
ultimate intention of the United States—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sagua la Grande, Cuba. VORTEX, 





SOCIAL LIFE IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,.—A remark of yours in the Spectator of June 9th in a 
review of a hook bearing the above title, hits a blot in the 
social life of the Army which I trust may soon disappear. 
Journals, such as yours, that are independent enough to point 
out sorely needed reforms, will do much in this direction. 
You say: “Then there is the hardship of subscriptions, in- 
creasing with rank, and men driven out of the Service, not 
because they are unwilling or incompetent, but because they 
cannot afford an increasing expense.” This statement is 
true to the lette r,as J know ] y exp rien My father, who 
Wasa general officer, said to me before he died: * 
put a hoy of yours 
our corps, for there he will be 
hurdening you.” I fullowed this advice, but I soon found to 
my cost not only what “the hardship of subscriptions” 
‘tables; and that my son, 


If ever you 
in the Army, get him, if you can, into 
able to pay his mess without 


means, but also costly mes 
who had no wish for such a luxury, must needs have 
a servant in livery (not the Queen’s, though a soldier) 
behind his chair. On one occasion some young officers, 
monied men, went to the Colonel Commandant and asked to 


be allowed to give a ball. “ How much will it cost per head ?” 








ee 
‘ dade they said, 
His reply was: “ Gentlemen, I can’t afford it, and you sha’n’t” 


Would that all commanding officers had such social 
instincts! Then “competent” men could remain jn the 
Army in peace and not be “driven out of the Service,” ag ] 
know they are now. Then poor paterfamilias, having helped 
his son through subordinate, or subaltern, degrees, might 
hope to find that he could at last maintain himeelf with, 
pinching his parents, already living on stinted means,—not 
because the son wills to do so, but because he must keep 
up with his brother-oflicers, or throw up his commission, But 
Sir, is not this blot in the “ social life in the British Army” 
partly due to competitive examinations? Or, perhaps, | 
might say to the abuse of that system? Very many young 
men are “crammed” for these examinations by experts who 
are highly paid for their work. When these take their place 
in the regiment, they are kept well supplied with means fo, 
meeting costly subscriptions, while a poor young fellow who 
got his commission by his ability without extra cram, haying 
no such resource, is placed in a most awkward position, 
Moreover, many young men who would make fine soldiers are 
lost to the Army because they are not aw fait at conic sections 
or quadratic equations. Anyhow, I trust the public Pregs yjj] 
take up this much-needed social reform in the British Army. 
or much serious mischief will ensue.—I am, Sir, &ec., > 
A Sopirr’s Soy, 


asked the commanding officer. “Ten pounds,” 


hout 





THE BLUE-GRASS REGION OF KENTUCKY, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—There is a curious mistake in your review in the 
Spectator of June 2nd of Mr. James Lane Allen’s “ Blue. 
Grass Region of Kentucky.” You say: “ With a population 
exceeding two millions Kentucky only boasts of one town 
with more than five thousand inhabitants.” This, of course, 
is incorrect. IJ have not Mr. Allen’s book at hand, but I read 
the articles when they appeared in a magazine a year or so 
ago, and as far as my recollection goes, what Mr. Allen really 
says is that there is only one éxland town in Kentucky of 
more than five thousand white inhabitants,—a very different 
statement. Louisville has nearly two hundred thousand 
inhabitants, and Newport, Covington, Henderson, Paducah, 
and, I think, Owensboro, have all more, and some considerably 
more, than five thousand inhabitants. These places are all 
on the Ohio, the water-front of Kentucky. Lexington is the 
inland town referred to by Mr. Allen; it has a population of 
over twenty thousand. Many of the other country towns 
have a population of over five thousand, but of course there 
is always a large coloured element. No doubt you will later 
receive letters from America making this correction, but I 
send this meanwhile, as I spent some happy years in the Blue- 
Grass State, and do not like to see it undervalued in spite of 
its present unsavoury political reputation, which, by the way, 
your review leaves out of sight.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 





RABELAIS AND PURITANISM. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Sie,—In two articles in one number of the Spectator 
(May 26th) it is asserted that Puritanism is a necessary 
ingredient in the making of a sound national life. Such an 
assertion in the paper which I have always regarded as the 
truest exponent of Christian philosophy is, to say the least of 
it, startling. Surely Puritanism and asceticism are not 80 
much one-sided views of the Christian life as deliberate 
departures from the ideal, a deliberate setting up of John 
the Baptist as the model in the place of Christ. The Christian 
life is a life of liberty, not a life cramped and confined by 
artificial rules and laws; it isa full and abundant life; itis 
alife is which every talent is to be used and strengthened by 
proper nourishment. Ifa talent belongs to man as man, it 
was and is in Christ, and is therefore divine. A man who 
having received a talent, deliberately, at the bidding of monks 
or Puritans, refrains from using it, sins not only against 
himself, but against the whole body of Christ for the building 
up of which that talent was given. It is admitted in one 


article that Christianity is not Puritanic, but it is said that 
Puritanism is necessary as an occasional reaction. Is, then, 
the Christian ideal an impossible ideal, or is it an ideal which 
it is sometimes undesirable to set before men? In the other 
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grticle your reviewer deliberately says that it was Puritanism or 
Calvinism which the world needed, and that humanism is the cor- 
rection and not the staple. It is no doubt true that the Christian 
ideal is extremely high, so high that the man who refuses to 
lower it by any rules or laws exposes himself to innumerable 
enemies, and is likely to fall more openly and grossly than 
the Puritan. But is it quite certain that the effort is not on 
the whole better for the character, and if generally made would 
not be better for the world? Would it not be more just to 
say that the Christian life has never been fairly tried because 
the Church has never set it before men, as the ideal, with her 
full strength ? Until that has been tried I hope that the 
Spectator will allow us to believe Christ and St. Paul rather 
than the Benedictines and the Puritans. ‘The great mass of 
Christians have lost a real grasp of the Fatherhood of God, 
which is the kernel of Christian belief, because with the monks 
and ascetics they have persisted in looking at the world as a 
dreary prison house or place of probation, and have refused to 
look at it as Rabelais did, as the glorious and delightful house 
of their Father, wherein, through the very beauty which sur- 
rounds them, they may learn to see the kindness of His face. 
—I am, Sir, &e., ARTHUR E. T. NEWMAN. 

Greenborough Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 

‘Our correspondent sets up a bogey, labels it “ Puritanism,” 
aud then demolishes it; but the true Puritans were not the 
harsh and sullen fanatics that he imagines them. Let him 
read Mrs. Hutchinson’s Memoirs and see what the Puritans 
were really like. Colonel Hutchinson, though a typical 
Puritan, was no sour ascetic, but a soldier and a gentleman, 
who fenced, collected pictures, statues, and ¢ntagl/, and loved 
the viol, “on which he played masterly”; and also, as his 
wife is careful to tell us, was always beautifully dressed.— Ep. 
Spectator. | 


THE QUEEN'S FRENCH DESCENT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” )} 

Sir,—Your correspondent in the Spectator of June 9th is wrony 
inasserting that Sophie Dorothea of Celle, daughter of ElConore 
@Olbreuse and Duke George William of Celle, was married 
en premieres noces to Prince Augustus of Wolfenbiittel. She 
was never married to him. She was betrothed to him in 1676, 
when she was a child ten years old, and the same year the 
young Prince was killed by a cannon-ball at the siege of 
Phillipsburg. Six years later, in 1682, Sophie Dorothea was 
married to her first cousin, Prince George Louis of Hanover, 
who afterwards became King George I. of England. From 
the issue of that marriage are descended in a direct line two 
of the greatest reigning Monarchs in the world to-day,— 
Queen Victoria, from their son, George IT. of England; and 
the German Emperor, from their danghter, Sophie Dorothea, 
Queen of Prussia, the mother of Frederick the Great. I may 
add, as your reviewer did not mention it, that a table of this 
descent is given on p. 29 of my book, “The Love of an Un- 
crowned Queen.” The d’Olbreuses were Huguenot eviles of 
an ancient family of Poitou. I believe that one of their 
descendants, M. Henri d’Olbreuse, is now living in Paris, a 
gentleman well known in club circles, whom his friends sonie- 
times call, half in jest, half in earnest, the “Queen's little 
cousin,’ —ihe Queen, of course, being Queen Victoria, with 
whom the young Frenchman can undoubtedly claim a distant 
kinship, and also with the German Emperor. He is a 
descendant in the straight line of Pierre d’Olbreuse, brother 
of Eléonore d’Olbreuse, the mother of Sophie Dorothea of 
Celle, the “ uncrowned Queen” of the first of our Hanoverian 
Kings.—I am, Sir, &e., W. H. Winxins 
yham House, S.W. 





Wats? 


[To THE EpIToR OF THR “SeA#CTATOR."} 
31z,—In this connection it may be of interest to noice that the 
Duke of York must have three, or indeed five, descents from 
George II., and as many, therefore, from Eléonore, 2 
Desmier d’Olbreuse. In the male line he derives from 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, and on the mother’s side has a 
double descent from two of Frederick’s sisters, his maternal 
grandparents, the King and Queen of Denmark, both alike 
deriving from the two marriages of Mary and Louisa of Eng- 
land with Frederick II. of Hesse-Cassel and Frederick V 
of Denmark. The Emperors of Russia and of Germany, and 


consequently the Duchesses of Edinburgh and of Connaught, | waiting for an ideal long-range site, but doing his best with 





have also a Coligny descent, counting the Admiral de Coligny 
among their ancestors through the marriage of his daughter, 
Louise, with William the Silent.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. WAGNER. 





MRS. DELANY. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I see a discussion has been going on in the Spectator as 
to the exact meaning of the term “nightgown.” ‘There is a 
passage in the Duchess of Devonshire’s letters which appears 
to me to settle the matter. Writing to her mother on 
Wednesday, February 19th, 1785, she says :— 

“J was too tired to write. My sister and I were very smart for 

Carlton House. Our gowns were night-gowns of my invention. 
The body and sleeves black velvet bound with pink and fastened 
with silver buttons. The petticoat light pink, and the skirt, 
apron, and handkerchief crape bound with light pink; and large 
chip hats with feathers and pinks. My sister looked vastly 
pretty. They danced last night in the petit apartment. The 
dancing room white and gold.” 
From this it is evident that nightgowns in those days were 
not dressing-gowns or demi-toilette but ball dresses, though 
not worn, perhaps, at State balls. The letter will be found in 
p. 80 of the Anglo-Saxon Review, Vol. II., for September.— 
I am, Sir, &e., >. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Str,—No one of your correspondents has noted that the 
curious use of the word “ nightgown” for the thing “ day- 
gown ” in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in England 
has its exact parallel in Germany to-day. There a dressing- 
gown is called a Sehlaf-rock. I well remember the amused 
surprise with which, when I was a student in Germany in the 
“forties,” I heard my dressing-gown called Schlaf-rock,and how 
I at first surmised that my German fellow-students either 
went to bed in their dressing-gowns or were wont to doze over 
their studies. Neither of which I soon found to be the case. 
Shakespeare’s use of the word “ nightgown” has not, I think, 
been mentioned. When Lady Macbeth rises from her bed to 
walk in her sleep about the castle, she (by force of habit) 
throws her “nightgown” upon her,—evidently some warm 
loose wrapper. In the same way Julius Cesar, when, in the 
tempestuous night before his assassination, he is unable to 
sleep, dons a nightgown, before coming from his bedroom, 
where he has left Calphurnia, in order to send a servant to— 
“ Bid the priests do present sacrifice.” 

I wish some of your correspondents would try to explain how 
this strange use of the word arose. Is it likely, for example, 
that when people first began to use loose daygowns for com- 
fort, they were made after the fashion of gowns used by night, 
and so took and kept the name of “nightgown”? There is 
one conjecture, at any rate. But is it at all accurately ascer- 
tained when nightgowns themselves first came into use ?—I 
am, Sir, &e., Wm. T. MALLeson. 
Great Tew. 

We can print no more letters on this subject—Eb. 


spectat 





RIFLE CLUBS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—As it was through reading your paper that the formation 
of a village rifle club occurred to me, it may interest your 
readers to know how I have progressed. I reside in a residen- 
tial neighbourhood where we have many, such as gardeners, 
butlers, coachmen, grooms, and others, who by the nature of 
their calling cannot become Volunteers and yet can be taught 
how to use a rifle. I have a 50 yards range in my orchard 
where practice is conducted every evening with “ Government 
pattern rifles” fitted with Morris tubes. A neighbour 
serving in South Africa has promised us a site on his property 
for a 200 yards range, which we hope to make use of next 
year. Our club numbers about seventy. My object has been 
to strike while the iron is hot, and to make as many men as 
possible accustomed to the use of a rifle. Any information 
can be had from me or from Mr. Baldwin, captain of the Club, 
I am, Sir, &e., WILLIAM FARWELL, 
late Captain Duke of Cornwall's Light Infantry. 
The Priory, Burnham, near Maidenhead. 


{Our correspondent has set an excellent example in not 
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the material on hand. Let us hope he will have thousands 
of imitators—Ep. Speciator.] 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Colonel Summers Clark, 1st Volunteer Battalion Royal 
Sussex Regiment, has invited all gentlemen wishing to learn 
the use of the rifle to join the corps as honorary members, 
using the Portslade range; rifles provided free, cartridges at 
cost price, annual subscription one guinea. Rifle practice is 
a more profitable-amusement than pigeon - shooting, and 
Colonel Clark’s example should be followed widely.—I am, 
Sir, &e., E. Urwick, 

Ton. Member B.S.R. 1st V.B. 

22 Granville Place, Portman Square, W. 

[Colonel Summers Clark las hit on a capital way of 
encouraging rifle practice and connecting it with Volunteer - 
ing; but his subscriptionis rather too high. Half-a-crown a 
quarter would not keep out working men, as a guinea a year is 
bound to do.—Eb. Spectator. | 





CHARLES HENRY PEARSON. 
(To THE EDItor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Your delightful account of Mr. Pearson in the Spectator 
of June 9th leads me to add one little recollection of him. 
You say: “His relations to his children were charming.” 
Surely the same could be said of his relations with all children, 
One summer, long ago, Mr. Pearson went to Sweden. In 
those days comparatively few English people chose Sweden 
for their holiday journey, and of course the “ discoverers” of 
a country always maintain that never again come travelling 
companions so friendly and so pleasant as these pioneers. Be 
that as it may, when Mr. Pearson struggled on deck looking 
wretchedly ill he found that a little party of some English 
people had made friends and determined to travel together. 
Almost at once Mr. Pearson was unanimously elected as 
adviser to the rest, and never surely did travellers have a 
cleverer or a kinder guide. He concluded an alliance offensive 
and defensive with the wisest of the party, for whereas the 
wisest of the party could speak nothing but English, Myr. 
Pearson seemed able to make himself understood anywhere. 
Under this joint direction the holiday journey was one un- 
broken pleasure. But the grown-up people did not have the 
best of it; there were among the travellers some children, 
two little sisters of nine and eleven and a little girl met on the 
way, and it was to the children from the very first that Mr. 
Pearson without question belonged. Day after day he let 
himself be taken possession of, and he never seemed to weary 
of his tyrants. He had a great knack of stringing rhymes 
about anything and everything. The lines were found quite 
marvellously appropriate by the children, and many of them, 
unforgotten after all these years, seem ready and witty still. 
And what stories he told! Scandinavian legend, or folk-lore, 
or fairy-tale, perhaps they were, or perhaps a little of each; 
anyhow, the journey seemed to become one long, beautiful 
story-book. Life and death have parted the travellers long 
ago, but to one of them Mr. Pearson’s name still calls up the 
memory of those swect, blue lakes and the little steamer with 
groups of kindly Swedish peasants, and the knot of English 
people closing round to listen to the story till he would lift his 
head with a whimsical pretence of surprise and say, “O, 
children! I’m afraid we're in the way,” and move off with his 
three chosen listeners to finish his tale. The holiday ended, 
as holidays will, and the little sisters never saw Mr. Pear- 
son again; only as they grew up and heard of his work, 
literary, or educational, or political, they were very proud to 
feel that this public man of whom they read was their old 
friend, the friend whom they seemed to know in a way more 
close and true than many an acquaintance seen day by day . 
the friend who, they thought, would not forget. Certainly 
one of the rhymes had been at the expense of the “horrid 
children,” but probably the judgment of nine years old did 
not go wrong in interpreting the words, for surely the giver 
of so much pleasure must have had pleasure in the giving. 
Your review leaves with one the impyession of a strenuous 
soul often in the shadow; certain it is that the shadows were 
driven resolutely back as Mr. Pearson bent his beautiful face 
over his little travelling friends, giving them his very best and 
leaving behind him a memory of love that the years would not 
blot out.—I am, Sir, &e., Mauve M. Tompson. 


Burlon Joyce Vicarage, Nottingham. 





a 
DR. RICHARDS OF EXETER COLLEGE. 
[To THE EpiroR o¥ THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—In the notice in the Spectator of June 9h of 
“Memorials of C. H. Pearson” your reviewer writes of 
Exeter College as being “then under Dr. Richards, a quiet 
worthy old Evangelical.” I have not been able to gee the 
book yet, but I cannot reconcile this description of the rector 
with what is known of him. It so happens that in writine 
the history of the College I have been looking up the 
few notices of Dr. Richards that exist, and I find that not 
only did he and the Exeter Proctor of the year alone resist the 
proposed condemnation of “Tract No. 90” by the old Heb. 
domadal Board, but that J. B. Mozley actually writes of hin 
at that time as “ astrong man on our side” (‘ Letters,” p. 113), 
References in the same sense are to be found in J. H. Ney. 
man’s “Letters,” and Liddon’s “Life of Pusey.”—I am 
Sir, &e., W. K. Srripp, 
Exeter College, Oxford. 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND MR. FITCHET?, 

{To THE Epiron OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Your correspondent, “Senex,” whose graphic letter in 
the Spectator of June 9th on the value of the non-British 
contingents in the Allied forces in the Waterloo Campaign I 
have read with great interest, might have included the brilliant 
service rendered by Prince Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar by 
holding the position at Quatre Bras, on the evening of 
June 15th, with little more than a single battalion of 
Nassauers. Had not the skilful disposition of his slender 
force by Prince Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar deterred Ney from 
delivering his attack, which was an essential part of Napoleon's 
plan of campaign, on the evening of June 15th, the command. 
ing position of Quatre Bras must have fallen into the hands 
of the French at least twelve hours before a single British 
soldier could have appeared on the scene. As it turned out, 
Picton’s division, the reserve, stationed at Brussels, was the 
first to arrive.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Vittel, Vosges, W. H. Burtock Hatt, 





THE STAGE AND CENSORSHIP. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SrECrATOR.”] 
Str,—Those of us who are interested in the stage and who 
believe in its widely reaching influence must regret-—whether 
or no we consider it desirable to have an individual censor— 
that a question of such importance as the censorship of the 
drama should have been brought forward in a manner so un- 
propitious, discussed and decided upon in an atmosphere so 
unfavourable to it as that of the House of Commons. In this 
as in some other educational questions it happens unfortunately 
that the official arbiters do not belong to the class most liable 
to be affected by their decision. The vast heterogeneous 
mass called the audience comprises that class, and many others 
of infinitely varying characteristics and degrees of suscepti- 
bility to influence. The ardent playgoer who, keenly in- 
terested in the stage, watches the writing, construction, and 
interpretation of plays with the eye of the expert, has gone a 
very long way from the point where he would be likely to 
have his standard of ethics formed by what he sees repre 
sented. The ordinary playgoing public, on the other hand, is 
mainly composed of people whose attitude towards the piece 
they go to see is something like that of the indiscriminating 
reader who reads anything sent him by the circulating library. 
For these an evening at the play isan occasion of spending an 
hour or two away from their usual preoccupations, making 
them laugh or cry without the pleasing wave of emotion 
reaching lower than the surface. Most of them are men and 
women of the world more or less cultivated. When the 
presentment of life on the stage diverges too widely from 
reality, they smile indulgently, but do not naturally dream 
ot readjusting their own code by what they have seen and 
heard. This portion of the audience, however, and another 
yet large section of the community who never go inside 
theatres at all, form the majority of the persons called upon 
to decide whether the stage is, or is not, an educator and an 
influence. But what of those for whom the stage is the chief, 
if not the only, form of fiction accessible, the only outlet for 
the imagination, the only conception of what happens im 
certain conditions of life in which they have no part? 
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————— 
It is very difficult—I say this diffidently in the face 
of our belief in the enormous spread of ; education 
and of its leavening effect upon the masses—it is difficult, 
if not impossible, for those who are not thrown into 
frequent and close intercourse with uneducated minds to 
estimate the enormous insurmountable difference it makes to 
the judgment not to have opportunities of assimilating many 
forms of experience, approached under favourable conditions. 
It is difficult for the educated mind, trained to the keen- 
witted discrimination of circumstance, to realise the curiously 
blind way in which the uneducated grope through their lives, 
unconscious of the true proportion and bearing of events. 
For these last it is of incalculable importance that the 
incidents they see represented on the stage should be dealt 
with in a way which tends to give an impulse towards 
right rather than towards wrong. The plays exercising this 
influence need not be great plays, or even “ good” plays, in 
the sense of having literary merit. I venture to doubt the 
invariable truth of the saying that a really good play—any 
more than a really good book—appeals to every one. 
The mind destitute of appreciation is not necessarily ap- 
pealed to by the thing that is great, but by the thing 
which is obvious. But, after all, are we any of us, 
trained or untrained, young or old, rich or poor, so certain 
of ourselves that we can afford to become accustomed 
to representations which insensibly lower our standards of 
life, conduct, and aspiration? I should doubt it. But an 
adequate consideration of the question and of the possible 
ways of dealing with it would fill many pages. I will only, 
in conclusion, repeat that it is most disheartening to those 
who care about the stage that the discussion of the subject 
should rest in the hands of persons to whom, from the habitual 
trend of their lives and preoccupations, it necessarily does not 
seem momentous. Philanthropists, legislators, men of letters, 
are not necessarily well equipped for dealing with the stage. 
The philanthropist no doubt considers it immeasurably im- 
portant, but he is not likely otherwise to know much about 
it. The man of letters, who may know a little more about it, 
does not consider it important. The legislator neither knows 
anything about it nor considers it important. These are the 
people on whom fate has jestingly devolved the duty of 
deciding upon the censorship of the stage —I am, Sir, &c., 
A PLAYGOER. 








POETRY. 


THE SALMON-RUN: FRASER RIVER. 
Orion and the Pleiades 
Are paling in the sky, 
The murmur of the tide-way seems 
To breathe a lullaby ; 
A lazy morning zephyr 
The placid surface blurs, 
And the croon of the loon 
To yonder waning moon 
Is wafted on the water whence he stirs. 





A thousand phantom fishing skiffs 
Are drifting on the tide; 

Deep down beneath their even keels 
The hempen trammels hide ; 

The trailing lines of floats above 
Meander on the wave, 

With a gap where they lap, 

And the tangled loops enwrap 

With a winding-sheet the salmon in his grave. 


Beyond the eastern mountains, 
Where embryo day is born, 

A glowing band of saffron light 
Betrays the coming morn; 

We watch the lightening zenith, 
And Vega’s cresset burn, 

As we drift in the rift 

Of the dawn, while we lift 

The salmon-laden meshes o'er the stern. 


As gulls with herring glutted 
Go to their rest ashore, 
And spread their pinions white as snow 


The rippled surface o’er, 


So one by one the mainsails 
Are flung upon the wind, 
And the fleet, with the sheet 
Slackened off through the cleat, 
Steers landward with a freshening breeze behind. 


The laughing wavelets follow, 
They tinkle by the strake, 

Anon they race abreast the boat, 
Now bubble in its wake; 

A shoal of lustrous salmon 
Lie in the knotted twine 

Of the net dripping wet, 

And little need we fret 

At the breaking and the chafing of the line. 


Unmark’d, their countless squadrons drive 
Toward the distant goal, 

Drawn surely by a hidden spell 
Past fairway, reef, and shoal : 

Whence come the spangled armies, 
And whither do they roam ? 

As they leap from the deep, 

And round the headlands creep 

Through the backward-driving current’s rim of foam. 


No bottom-trawl has found them, 
They haunt not with the whale; 
But Tuscarora’s sapphire deep 
Returns a yearly tale 
Of pilgrims to the river 
Where it races from the snow; 
And they thrash through the crash 
Of the rapids, as they dash 
To their shallow native reaches from below. 
Leonarp S. Hiaas. 


South Pender Island, British Columbia. 








BOOKS. 


a 
FROM SALAMIS TO SANTIAGO.* 


“TWENTY naval battles,’—it is a fine subject! Salamis to 
Santiago,—it is an attractive alliteration! Yet Mr. Raw- 
son's book is a disappointment, and we cannot but wish 
that the task had been undertaken by a more competent 
scholar. True, Mr. Rawson possesses a sound knowledge of 
naval matters, but he has an imperfect sense of history, and 
he seldom sees events in their right relation. Moreover, 
though with a few exceptions he has chosen his battles well 
enough, he does not take the opportunity to show the change 
and progress of naval tactics. In brief, he has sketched after a 
commonplace fashion and in the language of the modern 
journal twenty engagements, but he has not drawn from them 
the proper lessons of naval warfare, and sometimes we fear 
that the pride of race is stronger within him than justice. For 
instance, he underrates the prowess of the English Fleet 
which destroyed the Armada. “The five days’ desultory 
fighting,” he says “were not distinguished for extra- 
ordinary strategic skill displayed on either side.” But 
surely Howard fought against the heavy odds with consum- 
mate judgment. “Their force is wonderful, great, and strong,” 
he told the Queen, “and yet we pluck their feathers little by 
little.” So he refused to follow the tactics which had brought 
the Venetians victory at Lepanto. He relied rather on speed 
than on strength, and rendered the vast army which was 
aboard the enemies’ ships of no avail. Again, Mr. Rawson’s 
account of Salamis is confused and inaccurate. He breaks his 
narrative to observe that “at this period, 494 B.C.” (which, by 
the way,is not the period of Salamis), the Romans were 
“developing under more favourable conditions,” which they 
were not. He calls Artemisia “the Dorian queen,” and he 
vastly underrates the prowess and patriotism of Themis- 
tocles, who, despite the misdeeds of his later years, proved 
himself the saviour not only of Greece but of Europe. 
Moreover, if he is bent on picturesque writing, he should 
be careful not to mix present and future. “On the 
morrow,” he writes, “was to be fought the greatest battle of 





* Twenty Famous Naval Battles: Salamis to Santiago. By E. K. Rawson, 





London : Isbister and Co, [2Is.] 
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ancient times,” a statement which suggests that times are 
labelled ancient or modern, as though they are specimens in a 
museum. But to Themistocles the battle of Salamis was of 
his own epoch and very real indeed. 


None the less, even a bad book on heroic battles has an 
interest of its own, and despite a certain irritation we have 
read Mr. Rawson’s work with pleasure. After all, no 
clumsiness can dim the glory of our Elizabethan sailors, 
nor abolish the pride with which Englishmen remember 
Trafalgar and the Nile. But of all the battles which Mr. 
Rawson includes in his two volumes, it is perhaps the fight of 
the ‘ Revenge’ which most warmly stirs our blood. Of course; 
we recognise that it did not turn the fate of nations, or 
threaten the existence of a hostile State. From a political 
point of view it may not for an instant be compared to Salamis 
or Lepanto, to Trafalgar or Santiago. Yet it was a deed of 
reckless, brilliant courage; it is splendid with the romance of 
personal heroism; in every shot that was fired you hear the voice 
of Grenville himself, and no rival comes to share the glory of the 
captain who designed the fight and fought it to its magnificent 
finish. The ‘Revenge,’ said Hawkins, “was the unfortunatest 
ship that ever set out from port” ; yet it still keeps as great a 
name as is known to history, and it will live for ever in Raleigh’s 
admirable narrative. Sir Richard Grenville, then, withstood 
in fifteen hours’ fight the assault of fifteen several Armadoes, 
he endured unflinchingly eight hundred shot of great 
artillery, besides many assaults and entries. He lost but 
fifty men, and slew ten thousand; and when, all his ammun.- 
tion gone, he could fight no longer, he commanded the 
Master-Gunner “to split and sink the ship.” The command 
was not carried out, yet only the hull of the ‘ Revenge ’ fell 
into the Spaniards’ hands, and Sir Richard “ended his life 
honourably in respect of the reputation won to his nation and 
country, and of the same to his posterity, and that being dead, 
he hath not outlived his own honour.” But there were many 
who complained of his desperate attempt. Elizabeth herself 
asserted that Grenville permitted “a haviour of vain-glory to 
obfuscate the eyes of his judgment”; others said that when 
advised “to cut his mainsail and cast about” he threatened 
to kill any man that touched a rope. Of course, it is 
always a commander's duty to spare his men; _ battles are not 
fought merely to demonstrate courage and endurance ; but it 
is the spirit of Grenville to which England owes her great- 
ness, and the example he set at Flores is still worth the 
sacrifice. Nor did he exceed his duty if we look at the result. 
With a trifling death-roll of his own he inflicted a severe loss 
upon the Spaniards; ship after ship of the Spanish Navy 
went ashore or sank; and thus it was that Grenville put the 
seal of accomplishment upon the splendid work begun at 
Gravelines. 

Gravelines, indeed, was a great fight, for there too the exist- 
ence and prosperity of England, so often threatened, were 
magnificently assured. Many days had our ships harassed 
the enemy, inflicting all damage that their scanty ammunition 
made possible, yet never coming to close quarters. “The 
Lord Charles Howard,” wrote Raleigh, “ had been lost in the 
year 1588, had he not been better advised than a great many 
malignant fools were that found fault with his demeanour. 
The Spaniards had an army aboard them, and he had none; 
they had more ships than he had, and of higher building and 
charging; so that had he entangled himself with those great 
and powerful vessels, he had greatly endangered that kingdom 
of England..... - But our admiral knew his advantage 
and held it; which had he not, he had not been worthy to 
have held his head.” At Gravelines, however, the English 
Fleet got the weather-gauge, and then the attack began in 
earnest. For nine hours the battle was fought, and those 
ships of the Spaniards that escaped the English shot fled 
to the north and suffered wreck. The English escaped well- 
nigh unhurt. “God hath mightily preserved her Majesty's 
forces,” wrote Captain Fenner, “ with the least losses that ever 
hath been heard of, being within the compass of so great volleys 
of shot, both small and great.” But the Spaniards would not 
accept the truth. False news was sent from one end of Europe 
to the other, and after a manner by this time familiar to us 
England’s downfall was loudly proclaimed in France and 
Italy. Mendoza, the Spanish Ambassador at Paris, rushed 
into Notre Dame with a sword drawn in his hand saying, 
“Victory! Victory!” Nor did the false news lack the veri- 





tries, 
similitude of detail. The ‘ Ark Royal,’ they said, yw, 
destroyed, and a little book, entitled A Packe of Spanish Lyes 
was published in London in refutation. “The ‘ Arke Royall" 
says the book, quoted by Mr. Rawson, “was safely brought 
home by the Lord Admirall of England, he never he , d 
her, she is (thanked bee God) safe with other the P< 
Royal Shippes, she is able with the Lorde Admiral to sa 
in fight with the Duke of Medina, or any Prince of Christen 
dome in any ship that the King of Spaine hath. This ig =a 
spoken for ostentation, but God’s favour is assured to 
Englande in the Quarter of the Quarrell, against an 
invader.” However, enough has been said to show that x 
Rawson’s work contains. much excellent material, though it 
be rough-hewn, and we might add that-he writes with cae 
sympathy and knowledge of Santiago and Manila Bay than 
of the encounters which took place long ‘since in the old 
world. 





MR. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS'S RECOLLECTIONS» 


From his own admission it must be nearer fifty than 
forty years since Mr. Sutherland Edwards adopted the 
career of which he is still happily an active member, and as 
the pursuit of his calling took him into many lands, and 
brought him into contact with most of the people worth 
knowing in the Republic of Art and Letters, he has a better 
excuse than most of his contemporaries for committing his 
recollections to print. The volume, we may note at once, is 
aptly named. It is not in any sense of the word an auto. 
biography; the narrator keeps himself for the most part 
entirely in the background, confining himself to anecdotic 
reminiscences of his friends and acquaintances, amongst whom 
are to be numbered Thackeray, Douglas Jerrold, the Mayhews, 
Vivier, Verdi, von Biilow, Rubinstein, Sax, Bakunin, Gavarni, 
Shirley Brooks, and Horace Greeley, to mention no others, 


Not the least amusing part of a very entertaining book is 
that which introduces us to the journalistic wits of forty or 
fifty years back. Of this company Douglas Jerrold was a 
typical, if not the central, figure, and the specimens which 
Mr. Sutherland Edwards gives of his acrid humour and the 
general tone of literary society in the “fifties” and early 
“sixties ” by no means inspire us with regret for the passing 
of Bludyerism and the old Bohemianism. As an example of 
the methods then employed Mr. Edwards tells a good story 
of the way in which Wynn, an eccentric actor and singer, used 
to pay off old scores :— 

“ Wynn was the inventor of a new, simple, and comparatively 

safe method of defamation for the use of theatrical critics nur. 
turing a grudge against some leading actor. It consisted in an 
ambiguous employment of the personal pronoun ‘he’ so pre- 
sented that it might be considered applicable either to a certain 
character in the piece, or to the actor impersonating this 
character,—the grammatical construction lending itself rather to 
the latter view. This is how it once worked out in the case of 
Macready, whom ...... Wynn had taken under his own 
special persecution :—‘ Mr. Macready, the great performer, came 
out last night as Macbeth, and showed himself thoroughly at 
home in the character of the atrocious villain. He is, indeed, a 
monster. With a long experience of the stage we can call to 
mind no one so base, so brutal, so bloodthirsty. It is difficult to 
see him without at once perceiving that he is a miscreant of the 
worst species ; while to hear him speak is at once to understand 
that not the slightest confidence can be placed in the rascal. The 
wretch will appear again to-morrow evening, and will again be 
hissed and hooted (as happened to‘him several times last night) 
by an indignant public which hates treachery and execrates 
murder. At the end of the performance Mr. Macready received 
several summonses.’ ” 
As a set-off to this literary and artistic Schadenfreude, of 
which a good many instances are given in this volume, itis 
pleasant to turn to the more innocent mystifications in which 
Vivier, the famous horn-player and friend of Emperors, 
delighted. The story of Vivier’s calf, in particular, may be 
quoted as a typical example of his method :— 


“ Vivier could not bear to see people in a hurry. According 
to him, there was nothing in life worth hurrying for; and, living 
on the Boulevard just opposite the Rue Vivienne, he was much 
annoyed at seeing so many persons hastening, towards six o'clock, 
to the post-office on the Place de la Bourse. He determined to 
pay them out, and for that purpose bought a calf, which he took 
up to his apartments at night and exhibited the next afternoon 
at a few minutes before six o’clock, in the balcony of his second 
floor. Inspite of their eagerness to catch the post, many persons 
could not help stopping to look at the calf. Soon a crowd cdl- 








* Personal Recollections, By H, Sutherland Edwards. London : Cassell and 
Co. (7s. 6d.) 
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_ 
jected and messengers stayed their steps in order to gaze at the 


wonted apparition. Six o’clock struck, and soon after a number 
it men who had missed the post returned in an irritated condi- 


tion, and, stopping before Vivier’s house, shook their fists at him. 
Vivier went down to them, and asked the meaning of this inso- 
Jence. ‘ We were not shaking our fists at you,’ replied the angered 

ones, ‘but at that calf.’ ‘Ah! you know him then,’ returned 

Vivier. ‘I was not aware of it.’” 

Another excellent story is that of Hans von Biilow’s revenge 

on certain American “Piano Barons,” on whose instruments 

he undertook to play during a tour in the States. At the 
frst concert the firm in question caused a large board with 
the maker's name in huge letters to be affixed to the 
instrument. Enraged at this reminder of his servitude, von 

Biilow took counsel with his violinist and vocalist, and in the 

interval marched on to the platform, unhooked the board, threw 

it on the grouad, and stamped upon it. “The violinist 
solemnly kicked it, and finally the vocalist danced upon it. 

The second part of the concert was then proceeded with.” 

Mr. Sutherland Edwards tells other anecdotes illustrating the 
vanity and vagaries of musicians, but he has omitted to 

include a delightful story which he once told the present 
writer of an English opera singer who had secured an engage- 
ment at Milan, and shortly after his arrival was waited on by 
a local musical critic. After the usual amenities, the critic 
produced a printed slip, which he handed to the singer and 
asked himtoread. The latter did so, and finding it to be a most 
generous and sympathetic notice of his début, began to express 
his gratitude to his benefactor. ‘Stop a minute,” said the critic, 
and handed the stranger another slip. As this turned out to be 
a most unmitigated denunciation of his voice, method, and 
acting, the bewildered singer appealed for an explanation, and 
received it. “The second slip,’ said the critic, “costs 
nothing. The price of the first is 500 francs.’ Now 
the Englishman had spent nearly all his cash on his 
journey, and was reluctantly driven to own his inability to 
purchase the goodwill of his visitor. The latter accordingly 
prepared to take his departure, when a happy afterthought 
suddenly struck him. ‘‘ You and I,” he said, “are very much of 
thesame height and build, and that is a very fine suit of English 
clothes you are wearing. If you will let me have that suit 
the favourable notice shall appear.” Nothing loth, the singer 
retired to his bedroom, disrobed, handed over the clothes, and 
in due course the venal critic proved as good as his word. We 
hope that the story, which Mr. Sutherland Edwards heard 
direct from the singer, and told at greater length and with 
many humorous touches, may be incorporated in a second 
edition of these recollections. 

It must not be thought that Mr. Sutherland Edwards's 
recollections are monotonously frivolous. The tragic side of 
the literary calling is not neglected in his brief but striking 
sketch of the unappreciated and eccentric poet and novelist, 
William North, the translator of Lamartine, who poisoned 
himself in New York, leaving on the table at his bedside a 
“small paper packet containing a few dollars, and bearing the 
inscription: ‘My earnings after nine years’ literary labour.’” 
The chapter on Bakunin and his friends, again, is in the main 
a serious study of the psychology of the revolutionary 
temperament. We may conclude a discursive notice of a 
discursive book by quoting the following suggestive passage :— 

“T always regret not to have asked Gavarni what he knew of 
Balzac’s intimate friend, Charles Rabou, a novelist of the highest 
talent, who seems to have made the most extraordinary literary 
failure that ever was heard of: a failure so complete that 
neither the writer nor his books are now known, even by name. 
Rabou belonged to the period of Balzac, Alfred de Musset, 
Alexandre Dumas the elder, George Sand, Heinrich Heine, 
&e. Now the greatest of these as novelist was Balzac; the 
greatest as poet, Heine; and the two agreed in placing Rabou’s 
novels above all others. They declared their opmion of Rabou, 
moreover, not only by words, but by deeds, for Heine read him 
on his death-bed ; while Balzac, in his last illness, entrusted him 
with the duty of completing his unfinished works. ..... At the 
present day only two of Rabou’s novels can be bought, ‘ Le 
Capitaine Lambert’ and ‘Louise d’Arquien.? The one that 
Heine liked best, ‘Le Pauvre de Monthléry,’ has long been out 
of print, and it is not thought worth while to republish it. A 
society for the popularisation of Charles Rabou ought to be 
formed. It would render good service to the reading public, 
and, well managed, might pay handsome dividends.” 

We hope that some essayist, if not some publisher, may act on 
Mr. Sutherland Edwards’s suggestion. But it must be borne 
11 mind that creators are not always the best critics. 








A NEW BOOK ON NORMANDY.* 

ALL travellers in Normandy, and especially all cyclists, 
should read Mr. Perey Dearmer’s book before they leave 
England. Possibly they will not regret taking it with them, 
though we believe that after every kind of information has 
been swallowed and digested, one’s own impressions are the 
only true mental gain to be brought back from tours like 
these. But at least a set of very useful notes could be put 
together from the book as to routes, roads, things really worth 
seeing, which would not encumber a cyclist’s luggage, and yet 
would provide a kind of knowledge hardly to be found in any 
guide-book we could mention. For the revolution in guide- 
books is not finished yet; the railways still have things 
mostly their own way. Bits of Normandy here and there 
among the “ byways” have been described by their own lovers 
and visitors; but no modern traveller, antiquary, archzologist, 
historian, artist, has wandered in the lanes of the old province 
—among the blossoming orchards that lie about old high- 
roofed farms or chiteaux still older, their history all behind 
them, but gay to the last—to such good purpose as Mr. Perey 
Dearmer. He makes the ordinary, old-fashioned tourist feel 
that Normandy, with which he fancied himself familiar, is 
almost an unknown country after all, and that the freshest 
and most delightful experiences lie within an easy day’s journey 
of London. 


The likeness between Normandy and England, between the 
Normans and the English, is often exaggerated. That the 
original Norman element in our own race is one of its finest 
parts we have very little doubt; but the modern Normans are far 
more French than English, and any one who expects a contrary 
experience will be disappointed. Long noses, calculating 
brains, and deliberate ways; less excitability, of course, than 
the Celtic French ; yet French to the core, and with no leaning 
towards the Anglo-Saxon. Keen, careful, prudent, fearless ; 
not particularly religious im mind or civilised in manners; 
such is the Norman. And the country, if it reminds one 
sometimes of England, does so with a very great difference. 
It is on a so much larger scale ; its rich and varied beauty has 
the undefinable touch of ancientness; old French history seems 
to linger in the twisting, shadowy by-roads and the pic- 
turesque villages and smaller towns. The Revolution and the 
whole course of the nineteenth century have done their worst ; 
but the old Norman churches are the finest in the world, and 
the fullest of historical and other interest; such stained glass 
is to be found nowhere else, and now that French people have 
learnt to preserve their old monuments, there is not much 
fear of further destruction, except by an indiscreet restorer 
here and there. 


Mr. Dearmer begins his Norman tour with Gisors ; from 
there, by Les Andelys and Louviers, he goes to Evreux ; then 
Bernay, Lisieux, Falaise, Argentan, Domfront, Mortain, Vire ; 
then striking west and north from that lovely corner, the 
ereat vision of Mont St. Michel; then Granville, Coutances, 
St. Lé, Bayeux, Caen, and so on by the coast to Trouville and 
Honfleur; by Pont Audemer to Rouen, turning aside to Bec- 
Hellouin, the home of Lanfrane and Anselm; from Rouen by 
Caudebee and Lillebonne to Havre; then the coast again, 
with a short curve inland between Fécamp and St. Valéry ; 
ending with Dieppe and the Chateau d’Eu. All these names 
are familiar enough, and nearly all accessible to the ordinary 
railway traveller, but though Mr. Dearmer’s detailed and 
interesting account of the various places, and especially of 
Chiteau Gaillard and Mont St. Michel, and of other far-famed 
abbeys, castles, and churches, is delightful to read and full of 
instruction, there are fresher descriptions which charm us 
more. Beaumont-le-Roger, for instance. ‘ Just one of those 
places where one could spend a long summer holiday. . . . . . 
One of the sweetest places in Normandy.” A little country 
town on the bank of the Risle, clean, quiet, and picturesque, 
in lovely country, with a wild, irregular, venerable church, 
and the ruined remains of the great Abbey of Beaumont. One 
is conscious of doing wrong as one writes about Beaumont-le- 
Roger, and Mr. Dearmer must have felt the same. So far, 
the place is unspoilt; how long will it remain so? Also it 
will be new to most people that “one of the most beautifully 
impressive things” in Normandy is the village church at 


® Highways and Byways in Normandy. By Percy Dearmer, M.A. With 
Illustrations by Joseph Pennell, London: Macmillan and Co. {6s.] 
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Ranes, between Ecouché and La Ferté-Macé, in the interest- 
ing country south of Falaise. 

Lisieux goes without saying as one of the most curious old 
towns in Normandy, but it is pleasant to find that beautiful 
place, Falaise, treated with full justice in this book. Apart 
from its natural charms, it ought to be a place of pilgrimage 
for every Englishman who cares for his Norman origin. 
After long years a vivid impression still lingers of the old, 
silent, grass-grown square in front of the Church of the Sainte 
Trinité, where, in an atmosphere of deep peace and sleepiness, 
through all the long summer afternoons, the great Conqueror 
on his prancing horse waves his invisible army forward into 
battle. He is, of course, the centre figure of Normandy, 
especially of its western side, which for this and other reasons 
has always seemed the most attractive to the present writer. 
There are not, perhaps, two more delightful towns than Caen 
and Bayeux. This last, especially, might be a place to stay 
long in, within an easy ride or drive or walk, in the fresh salt 
air of the high lands, of the cliffs and the sea. ‘“ Why should 


one hurry away from Bayeux?” Mr. Dearmer asks, and we | 


echo his question. It has far more to show than its Cathedral 
and tapestry. 

A study of the map suggests even wider and fresher 
possibilities to the cyclist than those the book gives him. 
There are whole tracts in Normandy unexplored here, not, 
perhaps, containing any special points of historical or archi- 
tectural interest, but lovely country, we know, and beautiful 
roads. There are all the upper waters of the Risle and the 
Charentonne, the Touques, the Orne, the Seulles, the Dréme. 
There must be village churches, there must be chiteaux, well 
worth seeing in these districts away from the usual round. 
And then there is the South, the Alencon country, quite as 
interesting as any part of Normandy and much less known to 
foreigners, which Mr. Dearmer himself owns to having left 
out of his book. Now, if never before, all this is easily 
accessible. It is useful to be reminded that France is the 
paradise of bicycles, and that a machine can be conveyed any- 
where for a penny. “ Neither lost nor damaged.” Experience 
teaches that the last statement is not quite always true; but 
by aid of the “ Touring Club de France” any damage is very 
quickly paid for. 

Mr. Pennell’s illustrations are always interesting, and 
generally attractive. Sometimes they cause irritation and 
puzzle. For instance, in the picture of the Tour Talbot at 
Falaise, that which stands in the foreground might be a 
saptive balloon, an abnormal mass of stone, a gigantic fungus. 
Reason suggests that it must bea tree. But it is hard to see 
how even impressionism can be responsible for so strange a 
monster. 


M. FLAMMARION ON PSYCHIC POWER.* 
THis English translation of M. Flammarion’s remarkable 
work, L’Inconnu, comes from America. It is a pity that 
the book is disfigured by so many inaccuracies, some of them 
inexcusable, but at the same time we are glad to welcome this 
work in its English form, since it is a most powerful contri- 
bution, not only to the literature of psychical phenomena, but 
to the anti-materialist view of life. When the late Professor 
Huxley was invited to investigate these phenomena, he replied 
with characteristic dogmatism that he would not waste his 
time over the chatter of curates and old women. M. Flam- 
marion has a different temper and a far more truly scientific 
one. He knows that for science everything is of importance, 
und that no preconceived opinions whatever should be 
permitted to stand in the way of new truths. In an 
interesting chapter on “ Incredulity”” he recalls what we all 
see now to have been the bigotry and folly of scientific men in 
resisting new ideas. The story is every whit as discreditable 
to the human mind as the opposing credulity of the vulgar. 
Both block the path of truth and progress, and both must be 
vast aside if mankind is to make any advance. The arrogant 
spirit of Huxley is fatal to the scientific treatment of the 
most important class of demonstrated facts, and it thus 
defeats its own ends. For the facts, when and if they can 
be proved to be facts, cannot fail to be accepted, and how 
much better it would be if this popular acceptance were 
guided by trained scientific judgment instead of being 
left to the crude imaginings of untrained minds. Happily, a 








new spirit is rising among scientific men, as the attitude of 
MM. Flammarion and Richet in France, of Professors Hall 
and James in America, and of Professors Lodge and Sidgwic k 
and Dr. A. R. Wallace in England clearly shows. The tim 
is coming when the incredulous Philistinism which refuses , 
recognise aught in the universe beyond that which our re 
senses are familiar with will be as mucha subject of ridicule 
as Lardner’s well-known demonstration that a Steam-vegge] 
could never cross the Atlantic. 

In this work M. Flammarion claims to have proved this 
proposition: “ Positive observation proves the existence ofa 
psychic world, as real as the world known to our physical 
senses.” We may see without eyes and hear without ears. 
and the soul, “ by its interior vision, may not only see what is 
passing at a great distance, but it may also know in advance 
what is to happen in the future.” We do not, of course, 
assert for a moment that he has proved his proposition, 
What we do say is that it must not be dismissed as neces. 
sarily absurd, but deserves the close attention of all who are 
desirous of increasing and expanding human knowledge. It 
is impossible for us to reproduce the powerful and apparently 
well-attested array of evidence contained in this volume jn 
support of these statements. For that we must: refer the 
reader to the volume itself, which is mainly composed of 
cases collected by M. Flammarion. As an indication of the 
spirit in which he set out on his self-imposed task, we quote 
the following words :— 

“Tam making an attempt to instruct, nothing more. I haye 

in this work no personal aim. Some of my best friends assure 
me that I shall compromise myself if I go too earnestly into that 
inquiry, that it is an act of imprudence, that it shows too much 
courage, and, in a word, is very rash. I beg these good friends 
to consider that I am nothing—nothing at all but a seeker after 
truth, and that to all that may be written, said, or thought about 
me I am absolutely indifferent. No interest, no outside influences 
have guided my steps.” 
M. Flammarion treats of many hundreds of cases reported to 
him, mostly by those who write from personal experience, 
many of these being officials and teachers. Contrary to the 
notions of some observers, psychical experiences are far more 
usual with cultivated than with ignorant persons. The first 
kind of phenomena dealt with are telepathic communications 
made by the dying, and apparitions. Here are one hundred 
and eighty cases quoted, mostly from France, a country which 
cannot be charged with excessive credulity; and very extra- 
ordinary many of them are. Concerning them M. Flammarion 
observes :— 

‘There are three courses that may be adopted concerning 
facts such as we have reported; absolute belief in all we are 
told or know to be reported; absolute rejection of everything; 
or thirdly, acceptation of the facts themselves when taken 
together, without affirming the complete exactness of all their 
details. It is this conclusion to which I think we ought to 
come.” 

The question of the mathematical probability of mere coin- 
cidence is considered, and it is shown that by the laws of the 
ealeulus of probabilities this explanation is inadmissible; 
there must be a causal relation. A child and his grandpapa, 
e.g., are living in apartments over a restaurant kept by an 
old man who is reported dying. The grandpapa and the 
child are out for a walk at broad noon, the latter with his hoop 
utterly forgetful for the time of the dying restaurant-keeper, 
when all at once the child exclaimed: “ Look, M. Garat must 
be recovering, there he is in front of us.” The vision was 
distinctly seen by the man, who turned pale with terror; they 
went back at once and found Garat dead. This is a type 
of the incidents recorded, incidents, as M. Flammarion 
says, “not in the domain of experiment but in that of 
observation.” Next comes an able treatment of hallucina- 
tions which are offered in explanation of facts which 
prejudiced critics do not want to admit, and of which the 
author concludes, after quoting a very sound reflection of 
M. Brierre de Boismont :—“ Thus physiologists were all ready 
half a century ago to do what the Unknown is about to do to- 
day for the theory of hallucinations. The reader is now 
enlightened as to the scope and framework of the physiological 
and pathological theory. Hallucination will not explain facts.” 
The explanation which hallucination does not afford is fur- 
nished in the theory of psychic action which is thus stated :-—- 
“We sum up therefore our preceding observations by the con- 
clusion that one mind can act, at a distance, upon another, 





[ * The Unknown, By Camille Flammarion, London: Harper and Brothers. 
7s. 6d.] 


without the habitual medium of words, nor any other visible 
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means of communication. It appears to us altogether un- 
reasonable to reject this conclusion if we accept the facts. 

Now if the facts are not accepted, what can we accept ? 
What is the nature and degree of evidence we shall demand ? 
These facts are better attested than nine-tenths of the facts 
in the newspapers which we unhesitatingly accept, or the 
tatements made in historical works by authors long since 
d. We cannot rest in universal scepticism, an attitude 
impossible to the human mind. But if we are bound to 
accept the facts in the main, what other hypothetic explana- 
ti than that of M. Flammarion is conceivable, especially 
ghen we know, as he shows, that it is quite consistent with 
the newer views and concepts of science? Why, indeed, 
should not these things be? What is there to set against 
them but the mere dogmatism of the materialist whose 
own position can be easily turned by philosophic criticism ? 
We must here guard ourselves from being misunderstood. We 
donot believe that immortality is ever to be “ proved” by any 
number of these phenomena; it remains a Christian hope or 
an inference of reason. All that we desire to insist on is that 
a great deal of testimony of a high and trustworthy character 
has been collected which on the face of it appears to show 
that the dying, and the dead even, do communicate with the 
living, that there are premonitory dreams of future events in 
which the visible scene is present to the mind, that warnings 
are conveyed to men in visions,—the latter part of M. 
Flammarion’s work deals with these. Now, it is quite pos- 
sible that the deductions made by M. Flammarion and those 
who agree with him are entirely erroneous, and that a 
perfectly simple and satisfactory explanation can be pro- 
vided of the phenomena recorded. If so, let that explana- 
tion be set forth and discussed. That is reasonable and prac- 
tical. What is neither reasonable nor practical is to refuse 
to consider evidence which, if adduced in regard to other 
human actions, would be considered as entirely convincing. 
Assuming that M. Flammarion’s explanation is the true one, 
it brings the next world (as we call it) much nearer to us, 
and is therefore likely to confirm in our minds the belief that 
what we call death is merely a transition, a necessary process 
in the ascent of being, and a process which consciousness sur- 
vives. The trickery of paid “mediums” must not be per- 
mitted to stand in the way of such a belief. What anew 
source of power and hope the prevalence of this belief, 
could it be made indisputable, would impart to man- 
kind must be evident to even the most superficial. 
There is a growing feeling, expressed by the late Mr. 
Pearson, that many mundane interests are worn out. What 
if human progress should now be preparing to express itself 
in psychie action, and if men, even on this earth, should, in 
Tennyson's words, be able “to flash through one another in a 
moment as they will” ? That the new power would be accom- 
panied by great dangers goes without saying; but that is true 
of every new discovery in the realm of Nature, and the new 
problems suggest new solutions. The theme is a tempting 
one, hut we must close by thanking M. Flammarion for a 
most important and interesting contribution to the most im- 
portant and interesting intellectual problem before mankind. 
[tisnot our intention to assert that he las actually proved his 
case. and personally we still keep an entirely open mind on the 
subject; but what we do say is that he has made it even more 
imperative than before that the subjects with which he deals 
shall he continuously, scrupulously, and scientifically investi- 
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gatcd, and not dismissed on a prior? grounds as mere nonsence. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK* 
Tue industry and versatility of Sir Herbert Maxwell 
perfectly amazing. Topography, folk-lore, pisciculture, belles 
lettres, history, biography, and fiction by turns engage his 
nimble aud well-informed pen. It was only the other day 
that he gave us an exhaustive and admirable Life of the Duke 
of Wellington; now he employs the medium of fiction “to 


are 


*(1.) The Chevalier of the Splendid Crest. 3y the Right Ion. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart. M.P., B.S. London: W. Blackwood and Sons. [és.J— 
(2.) Black Heart and White Heart, and other Stories. By H. Rider Haggard. 
Le jon: Longmans and Co. [6s.J]——(2.) The Collapse of the Penitent. By 
Frederick Wedmore. London: Ilutchinsonand Co, (3s. 6d.]——(4.) Vhe Footfall 
of Fate. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. London: F. VY. White and Co. (63.]-——(5.) 
The Sword of the King. By Ronald Macdonald. London: John Murray. [63 
——~(6.) Colonial Born. By G. Firth Scott, London: Sampson Low, Marstor 
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Long. (6s. ] (8.) The Queen Wasp. By Jean Middlemass. London: Digby 
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retrace the outlines and heighten the details of existence 
seven hundred years ago.” And Sir Herbert is not one of 
those who underrate the seriousness of the responsibilities 
incurred by those who deal in historical romance. The know- 
ledge that he displays in the opening chapter of the niceties 
of boar-hunting, of recheats, and of huntsman’s cheers would 
alone suffice to win him the attentive hearing of all sporting 
readers, while the claims of topography are duly regarded by 
the insertion of plans of the battle of Bannockburn and 
of the city of Winchester. Happily, however, the simple . 
reader, though at times overwhelmed by the evidences 
of Sir Herbert Maxwell's encyclopedic attainments, will 
find in The Chevalier of the Splendid Crest a suffi- 
ciency of sentiment and incident—in other words, enough 
story—to attract and retain his interest. The scene is 
laid in the England of Edward I., to whom is assigned a 
leading part in the story. The narrator is Sir Maurice de 
Bulkeley, a crusading knight turned friar and clerk to the 
King’s Privy Council; the hero is Walter le Marmion, nephew 
of the King’s champion; and the heroine Challice de Roos, 
the chdtclaine of Kendal Castle. The book is a pleasant change 
from the average novel of to-day. If Sir Herbert cannot 
manage the “big bow-wow” style as effectively as his great 
master, he is at least a far more accurate archxologian. For 
the rest, we can cordially recommend the novel to all who 
do not want to read about golf or baccarat, Wagner or Macter- 
linck, suburban or slum life, but would be glad to escape 
from the tyranny of insistent actuality, and, with an accom- 
plished and graceful writer for their cicerone, endeavour to 
realise “what were the conditions of living in this country 


of ease as we are now.” 


It is entirely to Mr. Rider Haggard’s credit that he has 
refrained from turning his South African experiences to 
account in a topical or “ khaki” direction. The most ambi- 
tious effort in the volume before us is that in which the 
author has sought to reconstruct the life led by the Phani- 
cians in Zimbabwe—the ruins in Rhodesia explored by the 
late Mr. Theodore Bent—while the most striking story is 
that of the chequered courtship of two Zulu lovers in the 
time of King Cetywayo. “Black Heart and White Heart” 
—the tale from which the volume takes its name—is quite in 
Mr. Haggard’s most vigorous and effective manner. Herein 
we read how Nahoon, a brave young chief, being refused the 
Royal perinission to marry the maiden of his choice, is induced 
to elope with the fair Nanea by a treacherous Englishman 
who himself covets the Zulu damsel. In the sequel the 
fugitives are captured by the King’s men, and Nanea ordered 
to leap into the Pool of Doom, Nahoon only escaping 
that fate by a sudden access of insanity which ensures his 
preservation. Nanea, whose powers of swimming must have 
equalled those of Miss Finney, miraculously escapes, and 
in the end comes to hand in the nick of time when 
the Englishman for the second time is about to slay his 
rescuer. Our oniy complaint with Mr. Haggard is that the 
solitary white man who appears in the story should be repre- 
seuted, in spite of good education and other social advantages, 
as so immeasurably the moral inferior of the blick men and 
women whom he so cruelly betrays. 


Mr. Wedinore sketches in The Collapse of the Penitent the 
disastrous sequel of the return of a female prodigal. Rose 
Damerel, a professional pianist born in America and educated 
in Paris, contracted a mariage de convenance with a pros- 
perous picture-dealer, having previously discovered her 
affinity in a fascinating playwright named Jimmy Lister. 
Lister was unfortunately married at the time of their first 
meeting, and Rose had become Mrs. Vasey before they met 
again. The picture-dealer proving impossible—he actually 
had the bad taste (see p. 71) to pronounce “ Freddy Wed- 
more’s” Life of Balzac “an unsatisfactory book ’—Rose 
eloped with the playwright, but repented, returned, and was 
forgiven. Then her child died, and Rose eloped again with 
a young Guardsman named Tommy Worsley, who left her 
after a few weeks to give unvemunerative recitals on the 
Continent, winding up with an engagement in a low café 
concert, where she dies of heart-disease just as her father, an 
amiable maker of violins, comes to her rescue. This is a 
cleverly written but sickly and unnecessary little book, but 
we have to thank Mr. Wedmove for a paraphrase of “ Veuve 
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Clicquot” worthy of the late G. A. Sala,—‘ the amber liquid 
which the most famous widow in Rheims had stored in end- 
less cellars.” 


Mrs. Riddell’s riverside romance introduces us to a small 
coterie of inveterate gossips, whose appetite for scandal is 
whetted by the arrival of a white-haired widow of consider- 
able means and social attractions. In spite of the odious 
persecution of her neighbours, Mrs. Lyle achieved a consider- 
able measure of popularity as the lady bountiful of the 
village, until, in a moment of expansion, she rashly sang to a 
guitar accompaniment an Irish comic song (which Mrs. 
Riddell cruelly misquotes) at a public entertainment, and 
was promptly recognised by one of the audience as Berenice 
Boulger, “ wanted” for the murder of her husband. A person 
with the name of Berenice Boulger ought to be capable de tout, 
but, as a matter of fact, Mr. Boulger’s death was due to an 
accident. Unluckily this could not be proved, as no one else had 
been present at the time, and Mrs. Lyle was tried and sen- 
tenced to death with a recommendation to mercy, dying im- 
mediately afterwards of shock and misery. By way of comic 
relief a great deal of space is devoted to the amazing indiscre- 
tions of an Irish curate, to whom Mrs. Lyle leaves £10,000, 
and the feline amenities and effusive prattle of various 
young or middle-aged women. Another would-be humorous 
character is an elderly officer, tame-cat to all the households 
of the neighbourhood, and addressed by the young ladies as 
“Captain,” or “Naughty man.” Except for the devastating 
effect of these occasional outbursts of archness—the late Mr. 
Corney Grain described characters of this kind as being so 
“kitchy-witchy”"—The Footfall of Fate can be confidently 
recommended to novel readers in search of sedative 
literary refreshment. 


The Sword of the King is an historical romance of the days 
of the Revolution. James II. does not appear in the book, 
but William looms large in these lively pages. The story is a 
good “bustling” romance with plenty of adventure, well 
devised and amusingly recounted. It carries the reader on, 
and that is as much as one can ask of a book of this sort in 
such hot weather. 


It is something to be thankful for at this juncture that 
Colonial Born does not mean “South African born,” the scene 
being chiefly laid in the Australian “ back-blocks” and mining 
camps. For the rest, we see no reason to revise the verdict 
already passed in these columns on the quality of Mr. Firth 
Scott’s work. He has energy, experience, and a certain 
invention, but his style still leaves a great deal to be desired. 


Mr. Dothie’s book, Paul the Optimist, conducts the reader, 
Chinese fashion, from the boyhood to the manhood of his hero, 
but, English fashion, ends with his manhood. Paul is not 
quite an attractive enough person to be tolerable at such 
length, though the vicissitudes of fortune and position he 
encounters in his life are quite Eastern in their suddenness. 
It is a clever book, but not clever enough to be continuously 
readable. 


The Queen Wasp is a would-be fashionable novel in which a 
good deal of space is devoted to moneymaking and stock- 
broking. It is slight in texture, and not very distinguished 
in treatment, but people who like reading about lords, 
ladies, and lucre will doubtless find it to their taste. 


We hope that none of those who encounter “ Orme Agnus’s” 
new volume, Jan Ozxber, will be deterred by the author's 
lavish use of the West Country dialect, for the author of 
“Zike Mouldom” is certainly one of our ablest interpreters of 
rural manners. Nearly half of his new volume is devoted to 
a tale of successful rebellion against the “idol of squiredom” 
by a village Hampden—a vigorous and well-told narrative— 
but by far the most striking and original thing in the book is 
the highly entertaining sketch of the regeneration of a rustic 
loafer by the Amazonian spouse he marries under false 
pretences. Of the remaining stories, the ingenious stratagem 
resorted to by a young married woman to reconcile her 
husband’s parents to their marriage forms the plot of a 
pretty little comedy of rural sentiment; while “The Conversion 
of Silas Damson” closes the volume on a note of robust and 
genial humour. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE, 
—_—o—_- 
THE NAVAL ANNUAL. 

The Naval Annual. (Griffin and Co., Portsmouth. 153,)—The 
volume for 1500 is of no special or peculiar interest as regards our 
own Navy, but has one important use, that of enabling us to com. 
pare British and foreign naval armaments. All those discussions 
and expensive experiments which raged a decade ago—the strugole 
for supremacy between guns and armour-plating, the craze for 
torpedo-boats, the enormous guns—have melted away, Destroyers 
and cruisers are the vogue, and nothing affords greater support 
to the assertion of the French official that we can never reach 
the ideal than the building of armoured cruisers which try to 
retain the activity of the cruiser and ape the battleship, 
Armoured cruisers can never replace battleships, is the summa 
of M. de Lanessan’s arguments, yet the line of distinctiog 
is becoming very hazy. We may be allowed to smi 
at the rules of the last Naval Mancuvres, which beg 
the whole question of superiority of metal and of armoured 
to unarmoured ships. For instance, a battleship is equal 
to any number of cruisers, and a cruiser is equal to any 
number of cruisers belonging to an inferior class, though somg 
cruisers are but thinly disguised battleships, and the algebraic 
formula which is to solve the respective values of the various 
types of cruisers has yet to be constructed. Are we to belieyg 
that a squadron of cruisers will never dare to come within three 
miles of a single battleship? Safeas a battleship might he against 
all but a number of powerful cruisers, it is just possible that 
a lucky shot from, say, even a 6in. gun might so affect her 
efficiency as to enable a third-class battleship to compel a 
surrender. Tho time to prove the value of these rules has not 
come yet, but it seems to us that armoured cruisers of the 
‘ Drake’ class with their two 9°2 in. guns and sixteen 6 in. guns, 
and even the ‘Kents’ and ‘ Diadems,’ practically unarmoured 
as they are, with from fourteen to sixteen Gin. guns, 
could pour such a storm of shell that a first-class battle. 
ship would ask for a little mercy. Give some of our armoured 
cruisers two more of the 92 in. guns, and fewer of the 
6 in. guns, and if there were six of them to one battleship, 
we would, in sporting parlaice, lay long odds against the 
favourite. The subject of naval brigades is treated historically, 
but does not come down to the present day. The employment of 
the naval brigades in Africa, while demonstrating silently the 
importance of a preponderating naval power, has demonstrated 
in addition the enhanced value of such vessels as the ‘ Powerful’ 
The real significance of this fact is not pointed out by the Annual, 
It is this. Cruisers like the ‘ Powerful,’ only armoured in bits, 
and a host of smaller vessels not armoured at all, can transport 
“handy men” when protected by battleships, hither and thither, 
and so add enormously to their offensive value, from an Imperial 
point of view. As for the naval seaman himself, he is physically and 
mentally superior to hiscomrade of the Army, owing to his training, 
and the pleasure of getting on land adds a zest to his campaign. 
ing ardour that landsmen can hardly appreciate. Captain Orde 
Brown’s article on ordnance is as interesting as ever. The erosion 
produced by cordite surely opens up a very serious question; it 
simply means that as our gunners have so much practice they 
must, when war comes, make every shot tell, for the life of the 
gun will be almost run out. The opening chapter on the progress 
of the Navy is distinctly poor and wanting in substance. There 
is one abuse of the taxpayer’s money referred to in it which 
wants putting down,—the habit of launching ships long before 
they should be taken off the slips, so that not only is the cost of 
construction increased—in one instance, by at least £15,000—but 
the actual completion of the vessel is delayed. Remember, too, 
that an unfinished warship brings in no return for her money, 
and if war broke out, might as well be at the bottom of the 
Atlantic for all the use she could be. The chapter on “The 
Tactics of Fast Craft” is dry and uninstructive, and that on the 
Naval Manceuvres conveys next to nothing to the general reader. 
While Naval Maneuvres remain the abortive performances they 
have been of late, it would be unfair, however, to condemn Mr, 
Thursfield’s gallant attempt to illustrate them. 








A GERMAN NOVEL. 

Moderne Propheten. By Ludwig Klausner. (Heinrich Minden, 
Dresden and Leipzig.)—This story, though heavily over 
shadowed by a purpose, contains many dramatic situations and 
much excellent character drawing. Herr Ludwig Klausner is a0 
enthusiastic believer in the moral power of the stage. He looks 
to the dramatic art to hold up an example rather than a mirror 
to Nature. The interest of the novel—we had almost said the 
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play, it reads as though originally written in dramatic form— 
centres round an old millionaire, Symonds by name, All through 
the book the reader is allowed to suspect the rich man of being 
a Jew, only to be assured at last that he is a pure German. The 
description of his boyhood, of the gradual building up of his 
fortune, and of his simple, narrow character is an admirable piece 
of work. He marries unhappily and separates from his wife. His 
gon isa fool, not altogether heartless, but certainly not harm- 
less. He gives all his affection and destines all his money to his 
daughter,—a really clever and good, but superficially hard and 
cynical, young woman. Sidonie is, as the hero, or rather the 
jeune premier (a lay figure who expresses the author’s senti- 
ments), tells her, “ drunk with money,’ as truly drunk and irre- 
sponsible as 2 man might be with alcohol or morphia., She falls 
in love with the villain, an impecunious nobleman to whom a 
certain amount of talent combined with a fine name and social 
interest have given a literary success. He is painted rather too 
black, and shows himself capable of murder and guilty of almost 
every other crime. Sidonie’s affection for him is short-lived. She 
fnds him out and revenges herself with characteristic reck- 
Jessness, indifferent to the fact that in her thirst for poetical 
justice she ruins the lives of two more or less innocent people. 
Money enables her to play the part of a clumsy Providence, 
injuring and benefiting alternately, according to a crude theory 
of rewards and punishments. At last she finds an altar on which 
to sacrifice her fortune, and under the guidance of Dr. Welther— 
the aforesaid hero—sets up a new theatre. It is called the 
“Star”? and its object is to produce really good plays and 
thus reform society. Dr. Welther, who conceives this idea, is 
a poor young literary man who works hard tu keep a friend—a 
rejected playwright grown old in oblivion—whom he rightly 
suspects of genius. The Symonds come to know the pair, and 
the millionaire insists on putting one of the rejected plays on the 
stage. It isa gigantic success, but the author, who has longed 
all his life to see his work performed, is too old and feeble with 
years and disappointment to feel the pleasure of fame. He is 
even too shy to face the audience he has longed for, and very 
soon dies. Not, however, till he has overcome the objection of 
his filial young friend to marry an heiress, and heard of the 
young couple’s determination to give their money and their lives 
to the direction of an ideal playhouse. The author has the some- 
what theatrical habit of making his characters tell each other 
histories of their past lives when it would seem more natural for 
a novel-writer to confide directly in the reader; but whatever 
the faults of the book, and they are mostly summed up in its 
purpose, it is extremely interesting. 
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[Under this heading we notice such Books of the wee as have not been 
reserved Jor review in other Jorms.] 
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Politics and Administration. By Frank J. Goodknow. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 6s. 6d. net.)—This “Study of Government” is 
well worthy the attention of English readers. It refers, in the 
first instance, to the practical working of the Government of the 
United States, but its secondary reference to our political system 
isnot remote. The framers of the American Constitution had 
unquestionably the English Constitution in view, and desired to 
profit by experience, to avoid our faults and adupt our merits. 
It is very interesting to see how far in the judgment of an 
expert they have succeeded or failed. “The Boss” is a notable 
chapter, with the contrast between the American creation and the 
Premier of the English Constitution. The Premier began by 
being a “boss”; but we made him responsible and he is now an 
influence for good. The American party leader is not responsible 
tothe people. Hine fons et origo mali.m—It will be interesting 
to read in connection with this Exit Party, by Sir Frederick 
Young (Chapman and Hall, 8s. 6d.) “My point is,” says the 
author in his preface, ‘‘ that the ‘ fall’ I am about to describe is 
in the ‘old order of things’ which placed the formation of the 
Cabinets which constituted the successive Governments of the 
country, absolutely in the sole hands of the dominant political 
party for the time being, be it either Whig or Tory, Liberal or 
Conservative, as the unalterable factor of such selection.” It is 
too kig a subject for discussion in these columns, but we may 
say that Sir Frederick Young deals with it in an open-minded, 
reasonable way. 


The Use of the Apocrypha in the Christian Church. By the 
Rev. W. Heaford Daubney. (C. J. Clay and Sons. 3s.)—Mr. 
Daubney says what can be urged on behalf of the liturgical and 
general use of the Apocrypha. There are plenty of testimonia to 


} in the Sunday Lessons. 





and elsewhere. Nor can any one doubt the intrinsic worth of 
much that is to be found in them. We might even go so far as 
to say that, as far as edification is concerned, some of the Old 
Testament lessons might advantageously give way to selections 
from the Apocrypha. On the other hand, there is much in the 
Old Testament that is practically excluded from liturgical use. 
It is only when Easter is late that the Book of Proverbs appears 
We cannot agree with all that Mr. 
Daubney says, but his book deals with an interesting subject. 








Foreign Missions of the Church of Scotland. By the Rev. 
Robert W. Weir. (R. and R. Clark.)—The official missionary 
work of the Church of Scotland practically began in 1824, though 
there had been not a few previous individual efforts in this direction. 
The matter had been brought in 1796 before the Assembly. The 
extreme Moderates, if the phrase may be allowed, held “that to 
spread the knowledge of the Gospel among heathen and barbarous 
people was highly preposterous.” This was the language used 
by Dr. Hamilton and adopted by Carlyle of Inveresk. But this 
was too much for the party in general. Missions were shelved, 
but with courtesy, though a fine old “crusted Tory ” declared 
that “missionary societies might become dangerous political 
HOGLOS:. «6 dirsiie Their funds wight in time, nay, certainly will, be 
used against the Constitution of the country.” How absurd all 
this seems to us now! In 1824 the Genéral Assermbly authorised 
action. Since then the work has gone on with still increasing 
energy and success. Mr. Weir tells the story of it. 


Coutts and Co., Bankers. By Ralph Richardson, (Elliot 
Stock. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Richardson, having written the Life of a dis- 
reputable artist (George Morland), gives us, we understand from 
his preface, by way of compensation or contrast, the history of a 
respectable banking firm. It is some time before we reach the 
Coutts family. Our author has some antiquarian material about 
old Edinburgh, and uses it up in his first two chapters. Chap. 3 
gives us the “Coutts Ancestry.” The family, “Cotts of that 
ilk,” according to our author, came from Aberdeenshire. The 
first to emerye into the light was John Coutts, a tradesman 
(Scottice, “‘merchant”) of Montrose, where he was Provost in 
1678. His fourth son, Patrick, migrated to Edinburgh, and John, 
son of Patrick, began the banking business. John was Provost 
of Edinburgh from 1742-44, aad it was his sons who estab- 
lished the London house. Thomas Coutts was the most distin- 
guished of the race, He married his brother’s housemaid, Betty 
Starky by name. Of his three daughters, Susan, the eldest, 
married the third Earl of Guilford; the second, Frances, married 
John, first Marquis of Bute (her daughter, Frances, married the 
second Earl of Harrowby); and the youngest, Sophia, marrying 
Sir Francis Burdett, became the mother of thé Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts. Mr. Richardson’s book is of considerable interest, but 
there is not much in it about banking proper, or, indeed, about 
finance. 





By Mary Stuart Boyd. Illustrated by 
8s.)—The writer, by 
help of a ready pen and of the pencil of a skilful illustrator, 


Our Stolen Summer. 
A. S. Boyd.. (W. Blackwocd and Sons. 


has given us in this handsome volume a number of 
aitractive pictures of distant places. Marseilles, Naples, and 
Colombo are successively sketched. Chap. 8 brings us to New 
Zealand ; to this country about a third of the volume is given. 
This portion of the book is followed by the story of voyaging 
among the Pacifie islands. By a not very agreeable coinci- 
dence our travellers reached Samoa when the civil war between 
the rival Kings was going on. They were spectators of some of 
the fighting, and were not altogether outside the perils to which 
spectators of such scenes are liable. The homeward journey was 
by way of San Francisco, Chicago, and New York. This is a 
book which does not call for criticism. It is good to reaa and 
pleasant to look at. More was not aimed at, nor, indeed, when 
all paths are so well trodden, could more have been attained. 








Translations from Martial, Bock I. By an Eton Master. 
(Rivingtons. 2s. 6d.)—Here we have translations, paraphrases, 
or adaptations of fifty epigrams, executed, in the first instance, 
for the benefit of the author’s pupils, and now published with the 
same educational purpose. The humorous are better than the 
serious. XLII. (“Old Boreham thinks himself a wit”), a para- 
phrase of “ Urbanus tibi, Cecili, videris,” is distinctly clever ; 
but that which follows, a rendering of ‘ Coniugis audisset fatum 
cum Porcia Bruti,” is but poor. A good specimen of a quotable 
length is the following (LXVI., “ Erras, meorum fur avare 
librorum ”’) :— 


“ Just for a * tanner’ d’you think you’re a poet ? 
Just for the price of the binding and ink ? 
No, sir, although you seem scarcely to know it, 





the value of these books to be gathered from Christian antiquity 


Fame is not bought quite as cheap as you think, 
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You ought to hunt out some virgin edition, 
Still in MS. and unknown to us all: 

Still in its pristine unpublished condition, 
Never yet fingered on Smith and Son’s stall. 


Once a book’s known, it can not change its master ; 
I have some ready at which you may look; 
No one will know—you'll grow famous the faster 
By buying my silence, instead of my book.” 
— Lyra Fumosa, by E. H. Griffiths (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 
8s. net), contains nine humorous ballads, both words and music, 
seven of which are due to Mr. Griffiths, one was written by a 
fellow-collegian now deceased, and another is incerti auctoris. 
There is fun in them, not absolutely convulsing perhaps, but 
good in its way and always wholesome. Here is a sample :— 
“Behold a gallant Freshman a-strolling down the street, 
Conscious that the Universe is prostrate at his feet : 
A very cheery optimist, ’tis evident he feels 
Like a monarch of creation, or a little god on wheels. 
Returning next October, he has somewhat sobered down ; 
Tis true he’s learned a thing or two, can colour meerschaum brown ; 
Rut as to knowing everything that every man should know, 
Well! he isn’t quite as certain as he was a year ago! 


Another year: and now at last his Tripos he must face! 

And he enters for it smiling, though he cannot win the race : 
Yor the ’Varsity has taught him, and the lesson’s worth the fee, 
When he can’t be an Optimist, to be an Optime |” 


Paris. By Augustus J. C. Hare. 2 vols. (G, Allen. 6s.)— 
This is *‘ a second edition revised.” It does not, of course, pro- 
fess to deal with the Paris of the Exhibition. That subject must 
have a volume for itself. But it treats of the Paris that was 
before the Exhibition, and will, we hope, be after it. It would 
be well, however, to bave let us know exactly the date up to 
which the revision may be considered to extend. The Théatre 
Frangais, for instance, is spoken of as still existing. “ Built in 
1782, but much altered since.’ Of Mr. Hare's qualities as a 
guide it is needless to speak. He has the gift which distin- 
guished Mr. Ford (of the classical ‘‘ Handhook to Spain”) and 
Washington Irving. 


Agricultural Botany. By J. Percival, M.A. (Duckworth and 
Co. %s. 6d.)—This text-book, with its useful drawings, will be 
of assistance to the farmer who has had a good education, but not 
to the farmer most of us have in our minds, who never looks at 
a book. These men accept the results of science, a new wheat 
or a new grass, but as to bothering themselves with botany, they 
think they know better. Still, the class of practical farmers is 
not confined to them, and the men whom Professor Percival 
really aims to instruct are those who want light thrown on the 
why andthe wherefore. These men, we must remember, farm 
on a different principle to the more familiar type, who farm on 
habit and custom and experience, aided by an intimate know. 
ledge of their neighbours and their labourers. The chapters on 
weeds and grasses are most interesting, but we presume the 
author’s lectures are couched in less technical language. The 
plainer and homelier the language the wider will be the circle 
appealed to. A really useful agricultural botany bas yet to be 
written. 


The Times Atlas (Times Office) shows a considerable 
advance. The pages of maps have been increased in 
number from 117 to 132, and the maps to 196, while the names 
indexed have been augmented by a fifth,—i.e., from 125,000 to 
150,000. Among the additions are geological maps of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, various maps on Australia, &c. There is 
yet room for improvement, the great European countries, for 
instance, hardly having sufficient space allotted to them, but 
something has been done. Taken 2s a whole, however, the Atlas 
is excellent, and forms an invaluable work of reference. 





In Rudyard Kipling : a Criticism, by Richard Le Gallienne (John 
Lane, 3s, 6d.), we have an excellent example of the kind of book 
which is better left unwritten. Where there is so unbridgable 
a gulf in temperament as that which yawns between Mr. Kip- 
ling and Mr. Le Gallienne, criticism becomes impossible. Mr. Le 
Gallienne writes quite amiably and civilly. He admits Mr. Kip- 
ling’s genuine gift of humour, and adds in characteristic style, 
“His farce alone is a well of precious laughter,” but he is 
as incapable of rendering justice to Mr. Kipling’s great qualities 
as he is of estimating his shortcomings as an artist or a moralist. 
When the author of * The Quest of the Golden Girl” accuses Mr. 
Kipling of vulgarity, and denounces him and his followers as 
the true end-of-the-century decadents, one can only cry Quis 
tulerit Gracchos? The book has one excellent feature, —a 
valuable bibliography compiled by Mr. Lane. 


Pausanias, and other Greek Sketches. By J.G. Frazer. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 65s.)—Mr. Frazer has done well to republish in 
what may be called a popular form some of the most generally 





interesting matter in his great edition of Pausanias. We bag 
the pleasure of expressing our admiration for that work in th 
Spectator somewhat more than two years ago (April 23rd, 1993), 
and could not help commenting at the same time on the inade. 
quate support tendered by the public. Thereare thousands of 
men who will give six guineas for a dozen of champagne for them. 
selves or a hat for their wives, but would be simply appalled by 
the idea of spending as much on a book. Some hundred Private 
persons were found to pay so much for the Pausanias, and about 
half as many more copies were subscribed for by sangnine, no 
hope not too sanguine, booksellers. Mr. Frazer hus now given to 
the public the introduction and some selected specimens from 
the notes. Among the latter are to be found “ Marathon,” with 
the highly interesting account of the excavation of the burial 
mounds by the Greek Government; the “Capture of Corinth by 
Aratus,” doubtless a fragment preserved by Plutarch from 
Aratus’s own “Commentaries,” one of the most regrettable 
losses of antiquity; “Olympia,” with the note on the Zeus of 
Phidias; the ‘‘ Hermes of Praxiteles,” perhaps the most valu. 
able recovery in the province of art that could be mentionad; 
and “ Delphi.” Finally, there is the article on “ Pericles” which 
appeared in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


Thomas Guthrie. By Oliphant Smeaton. (Oliphant, Anderson, 
and Ferrier. 1s. 6d.)—This is a volume of the “ Famous Seots 
Series”; few names of the thirty-tive—this is the number nog 
reached—better deserve a place. Thomas Guthrie began his 
ministerial life at a time when the antagonism between the 
Moderates and the Evangelicals was sharply accentuated. He 
was admitted a licentiate in 1825, but failed for five years to 
secure a call to a parish because he would not avow himself 9 
Moderate. In 1830 he was appointed to Arbirlot in Forfarshire, 
In 1837 he accepted the charge of the Old Greyfriars Church in 
Glasgow, and here the Disruption movement found him. He took 
a leading part in the action which resulted in the creation of g 
Free Church. The party had not a few great men, but Dr, 
Guthrie probably stood in the first place as an orator. Mr, 
Smeaton speaks with commendable moderation of those who 
stayed behind. Even the heritors who refused sites for Freo 
Church buildings have their case fairly stated. This is a well- 
considered study of a very vigorous and attractive personality. 
Could not a chapter have been given to the humour which was 
among Dr. Guthrie’s most marked characteristics ? But possibly 
all records of it have passed away. 


The Synoptic Gospels. Edited by George Lovell Cary, M.A. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 7s. 6d.)—This is one of the series of “ Inter. 
national Handbooks to the New Testament,” appearing under 
the editorship of Dr. Orello Cone. The position occupied by the 
editor is that of what may be called the “ New Unitarianism.” 
The Unitarians of the last century believed in the Resurrection. 
This was their chief link to historic Christianity. But this 
belief has disappeared. Rightly or wrongly, this makes an 
impassable gulf between the belief of the first Christians and 
that of the school which Mr. Cary represents. We need hardly 
say that we find ourselves differing very seriously and very often 
from the editor of this volume, but we gladly recognise the 
thoughtfulness and intelligence with which he has worked. The 
student may learn much from this volume, but we do not recom- 
mend it as tending generally to edifying or to a satisfying 
knowledge of the Gospels. 


Literary Interpretation of Life. By W. H. Crawshaw, A.M. 
(Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d.)—Professor Crawshaw publishes 
here, we presume, matter which he has given in the form of 
lectures. We must own that we find it better suited to oral 
delivery than to reading. It is ornate and eloquent; we may 
say that it is suggestive, but it is somewhat vague. ‘The critical 
is after all the one productive way of dealing with literature, 
and of the critical we have here but little. 


Famous Fighting Regiments. By George Hood. (Hood, Doug- 
las, and Howard. 1s. net.)—It is somewhat invidious to select 
“fighting ” regiments, though, doubtless, some honourable nick- 
names are better known than others. And it is not easy t 
choose the services which are to be specially commemorated. 
We may suggest, for instance, that the achievements of the 
Welsh Fusiliers at the Alma might have been preferred to their 
record in the War of Independence. But Mr. Hood has written 
a book which doubtless will not want for readers. 





Nummits and Crummits. By Sarah Hewett. (Thomas Bur 





leigh. 6s.)—Miss Hewett is good enough to explain these some 
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hat obscure words by a sub-title, ‘‘ Devonshire Customs, 
pe cteristics, and Folk-Lore.” We find, however, on examina- 
eg there is much that is as common outside Devonshire 
a ithia its borders. Sowing hempseed, burning nuts in the 
Ps putting pieces of bride-cake under the pillow, the belief in 
the death-watcb, sortes Biblice, to take instances at random from 
the chapter on “* Superstitions,” may be found very far away 
from Devonshire. In the second chapter, " Things Lucky and 
Unlucky,” we have a list of “evil days” which should have had 
some explanation. Three of them, we observe, are ‘“ Black 
letter Saints.” July 16th, the dies Alliensis, is among them. 
Tacitus, it will be remembered, gives it as an instance of 
Vitellivs’s absolute indifference to all law, human and divine, 
that he actually issued an edict on that day. February 13th is 
gnother. This was the Nefastus Dies Fabiorum. May 8th is 
parked in the Fasti as unlucky for marriage :— 
“Nec viduae taedis eadem nec virginis apta 
tempora.” 

But this ban rests on all the days in June between the Nones and 
the Ides, The “ Charms” are curious, and in some cases new to 
us. Most of the “ Weather” is common property. But why “If 
it rain on July 10th it will rain for seven weeks”? This is a new 
St, Swithin. There are some curious contradictions : “ There are 
always nineteen dry days in October,” but “ October should be a 
fill-dyke.” Some notable persons are described under the head- 
‘ng of “Peculiar and Eccentric Devonians.” Finally, we have 
some genuine Devonshire productions in “ A Few Old Songs.” 





War-Boors.—A military biography is Major-General Hector 
4A. Macdonald, by. David Campbell (Andrew Melrose, 1s. net). 
Majcr-General Macdonald enlisted in the Gordon Highlanders in 
1870, being some months short of the legal age. Three years 
afterwards he was promoted to be colour-sergeant, and this, it 
must be remembered, not for any brilliant service in the field, 
for of this there had been no opportunity, but for sheer devotion 
to the details of military duty. His commission was won by 
skill and courage in the field. This happened in 1880. But we 
need not follow the story any further; it is a matter of common 
knowledge, for one may say without depreciating other good 
soldiers that Lord Roberts, Baden-Powell, and Macdonald are 
the three popular heroes of the day.——For the Queen 
in South Africa, by Caryl Davis Haskins (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 7s. 6d.), contains six short stories of soldiering. They 
are picturesque and vigorous, and each has a moral of its own. 
Of course, Mr Haskins looks at South African affairs from a 
standpoint that is not the same as ours, and we have no right to 
blame him. But we cannot allow that Irish mercenaries, or 
indeed any mercenaries, can be said to be holding up a flag in 
the cause of freedom. 


Scuoot-Booxs.—The Mother Tongue, by Sarah Louise Arnold 
and George Lyman Kittredge (E. Arnold, Part I., 2s., Part IT., 
2s. 6d.), is in two books, the first containing “ Lessons in 
Speaking, Reading, and Writing English,” the second “An 
Elementary English Grammar.”——A Short History of the 
United States, by Edward Channing (Macmillan and Co., 6s.), 
isfurnished with an educational apparatus of maps, questions, 
and suggestions for study.——The Laureate Poetry Books (E. 
Arnold, 2d. per book) are nine in number, graduated from very 
simple pieces suitable for the youngest children to the highest 
standards.——Lucian, Charon, and Timon, translated by T. R. 
Mills, M.A. (W. B. Clive, 1s. 6d.), in the “ University Tutorial 
Series,"—-Messrs, A. and © Black have published school 
editions of Ivanhoe, Quentin Durward, and The Talisman (ls. 6d. 
per vol.) Each of these is furnished with an historical intro- 
duction in which the author’s deviations from history are pointed 
out. Such a correction is needed, but once made the novels are 
excellent helps to the learner. The editor of Ivanhoe is J. 
Higham, M.A. ; of Quentin Durward, H. W. Ord, B.A.; of The Talis- 
man, W. Melven, M.A. ‘There are notes also, kept within a 
Teasonable compass We have also received from the same 
publishers The Lay of the Last Minstrel, edited by W. M. 
Mackenzie, M.A., and The Lady of the Lake, by R. G. McKinlay, 
M.A. These are similarly equipped, the introduction naturally 
including more of the element of criticism,— English-Spanish and 
Spanish-English Dictionary. By G. F. Barwick. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode.) 





: New Epitions.—Engravings and their Value, by J. Herbert 
Slater (L. Upcott Gill, 15s. net), a guide to the collector, and, 
We should say, indispensable if he is not to be deceived. 





Historical and Literary Essays, by Lord Macaulay (Ward, Lock, 
and Co., 2s.), the new volume in the “Minerva Library.” —— 
Rip Van Winkle and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow. By Washington 
Tennyson’s Poems: 





Irving. (Greening. and Co. 2s.) 





“Juvenilia,’ “The Lady of Shalott. and. other Poems,” 
“English Idylls and other Poems,” and “In Memoriam A. H. H.” 
(Macmillan and Co. 23.) Prehistoric Times.. By Lord Avebury. 
(Williams and Norgate. 183.)—(We may remark, for the benefit of 
readers with short memories, that ‘‘ Lord Avebury” was once Sir 
John Lubbock.)——In the “ Author’s Edition de Luxe of the 
Writings of Mark Twain” (Chatto and Windus), Vols. 
XIX. and XX., containing Short Stories and Sketches, I. and IT. 
Contraband; or, A Losing Hazard. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 
33. 6d.) ——Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme (J. M. Dent and Co., 1s. 6d. 
net) is a volume of the “Temple Moliére,” a pleasant-looking 
little series. It is furnished with a preface,a glossary, and a 
few notes.——Hardy Flowers. By W. Robinson. (Gardening 
Illustrated Office. 1s. 6d.)——Sleight of Hand. By Edwin 1. 
Sachs. (L. Upcott Gill. 6s. 6d.) 














MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for June:—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, St. 
Nicholas, the Open Court, the Review of Reviews, Scribner's 
Magazine, the Ludgate, the Puritan, the Wide World Magazine, 
the English Illustrated Magazine, the Artist, the Strand 
Magazine, the Critical Review, the Universal Magazine, the Atlantic 
Monthly, Harper's Magazine, the Educational Review, the Quiver, the 
Magazine of Art, the Furum, the Captain, the Sunday Maga- 
cine, Outing, the American Bookbuyer, the Munsey, the Geographical 
Journal, the Windsor Magazine, the Public School Magazine, the 
Month, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the Journal of 
Education, the Girls’ Realm, the Derbyshire Naturalists’ Quarterly, 
the Architectural Review, Royal Academy Pictures, the Bookman, 
the International Monthly, Nature Notes, the Eapository ‘Times, 
the Girl’s Own Paper, the School World, the North American Review, 
the Boy’s Own Paper, the Harmsworth Magazine, the Authur, 
Lippincott’s Magazine, the Anglican Church Magazine, Knowledge, 
the Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, the United Service 
Magazine, the World of Dress, Cassels Magazine, the Lady's 
Realm, Cassier’s Magazine, the Imperial Review, the Indian Maga- 
zine, the Serrance Review, the Engineering Times, Khaki in South 
Africa (Part 1). 
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King (il. 2), Studies in Love, Cr BVO 2.2... cessccccccvcccccessecees (Di 3 





Krause (K. G. F.), The Ideal of Humanity, er 8vo 





ass 


AR & T Clark) 30 


Lillie (Arthur), Croquet up to Date, 8V0..........eceeesseeeeeee (Longmans) 10 6 
Lindsay (T. M.), Luther and the German Reformation, cr 8yo(T. & T. Clark) 3,0 
Myer (1.), Oldest Books in the World, roy 8VO .....cce.seeeeeseeee (K. Paul) 30/0 
cok ES ae (Sketlington) 2/6 
Ready (A. W.), Essays and Essay Writing for Public Exams., er 8vo ..(Bell) 3,6 
Savory (Isabel), A Sportswoman in India, 8VO .........eeee0e. (Hutchinson) 16,0 
Smith (Isabel), The Minister’s Guest, cr 8VO ........ 2000s eeeeeeeeeee (Unwin) 6/0 
Sonntag (H.), The Magic Ring of Music, cr 8VO ............eeceeerees (Dent) 2/6 
Wallis (E. J.), Illustrations of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew ..(E. Wilson) 2/6 
Ward (May A.), Prophets of the Nineteenth Century, 120 ....(Gay & Bird) 3/6 
Waugh (Arthur), Robert Browning, 18m0 ...........0.eesseeeenes (K. Paul) 26 
Wylie (J. H.), The Council of Constance to the Death of John Hus(Longmans) 6/0 








ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office : BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esy. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. | Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
James Fletcher, 
Richard Hoare, Esq. 





AUDITORS. 


John Cator, Esq. lan Murray Heathcoat-Amory, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents,and Brokers for the introduction of 


business. 


Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli- 


cation to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 





AERTEX 


- CELLULAR 


AERTEX THECELLULAR CELLULAR 
AERTEX CVOCHING ©" GELLULAR 


SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


CELLULAR 


Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 


centre, attached to each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 


Mllustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children, 


with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., * and 15 POULTRY, » Cc. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
* Their goods have the merit of excellence and cheapness.”—COURT CIRCULAR. 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/43 each. 
} R | S | Fish Napkins, 2/11 per dozen. 
Dinner Napkins, 5,6 per dozen. 
Samples and 
Price Lists 


DAMASK “wyosctreiicce 
post-free. 
TA B LE AND HOUSE 


Table Cloths, -/11 each. 


LI NEN. 
ROWLAND'S. MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Strengthens, Beautifies the Hair, Prevents Baldness and 
For Fair or Grey Hair 
use GOLDEN MACASSAR OIL, which does not stain or darken the 


Seurf,and Promotes a Luxuriant Growth. 


hair or linen. Sizes—3s. 6d., 7s., 10s.6d. Sold by Stores, Chemists 
and A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


yds. square, 2/6; 
Kitchen 


AAHAAHLSCSS COACH 


—— 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


An Absolutely Pure Cocoa 
“THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer's Cocoatina bro: 


her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the p 
table.”—Society. 


**MORNING AT THE PALACE,—It is pleasing to be able to record that, 
thanks to a good night’s rest, Her Majesty yesterday morning felt no ijl eller 
from Thursday’s exciting incidents. She partook, as usual, at 7 o'clock poe 


morning, of her cup of cocoa.”—Daily Chronicle, March 10th, 1900, 


Ught to 
Teakfas t 





— ee 
RAMMAR SCHOOL, TAMWORTE 


The HEADMASTERSHIP of this School will be VACANT SEPTEMBER } st 
next. sic 
Fixed Salary from Endowment £120, and Capitation Fees of £2 per boy per 
year 
Good house (with accommodation for 20 boarders) and garden. Governors; 
part of rent of field of land adjoining.. The Head-Master must bea Graduat! ¢ 
some University in the British Empire. Orders not necessary. . 
Applications and testimonials to be sent on or before 25th inst. to the 
Governors of the Grammar School, care of - 
THOS. ARGYLE, Solicitor, 
Tamworth, Staffordshire, 


HALL, ~ CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 





June Ist, 1900. 


[He 








Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success {y 
languages, inusic, painting, and University examinations. Reductions Mhade for 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many others. Illustrated 
prospectus on application. 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance bo 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy, 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Uppiny. 
ham, and late Pr incipal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large cricket-tield, 
gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and swimming (during 
the summer). Prospectus on application.—-Address, @. K. OLIVIER, M.A, The 
Tower House, Dorking. 


St MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 

Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX. 
BLAKE. First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, 
and Hockey Grounds. Moderate Terms. Prospectus on application to the Head- 
Mistress or Secretary. References—The Head-Master of Bedford Grammar School; 
the President of Magdalen College, Oxford ; Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.CMG, 

















K.C.8.I.: Miss Welsh, Mistress of Girton College, Cambridge, &c. 
RAVENSBOURNE SCHOOL For GIRLS, SF 
MARGARET'S, MIDDLESEX. 


Head - Mistress — Miss LYSTER, M.A. 

New School of modern type for Girls near London. Large house ; extensive 
grounds and playing fields. Preparation for entrance to University, —Full 
particulars on application to the HE AD- MISTRESS. 

(ORR: AN, W ATFORD, ~HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS. —Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-fields, 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House- 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. leferences:— 
Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, the Ven. the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alice 
Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 


W ELVILLE HALL, HAMPSTEAD HEATH— 
it _ PREPARATORY for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. 
Situated on the top of the hill, opening unto the Heath. Large gymnasium, 
carpenter's shop, cricket field, playground, tennis court. A lady for quite young 
boys. Reference permitted to Sir Ch. Gage Brown, M.D., and other doctors; aiso 
to to pi ure nts of f past and present pupils. ~Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


‘ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 

Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 

High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 

country house with extensive garden and playing-fleld. E xceptionally healthy 
situation. ‘Terms moder ate. 


PuE OWENS MANCHESTER, 


HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STU yee 
A00ms 36 to 50 guineas for the Session (33 weeks). 

__ Apply to ) the Warden, Miss H. M. STEPHEN. 

N AVY “CLASS - for NOVEMBER EXAMIN ATION, 
under a Tutor whose pupils have repeatedly taken very high places, at a 
school recommended by the Bishop of Calcutta, and by the Head-Mas te of 

E fON, HAILEYBURY, WELLINGTON, &c. Work begins September Ist.— 
Apply, by letter, “G. S. 8.” care of Hart’s Advertising Offices, Maltrayers House, 

Arundel Street, Strand, i, London, W. ae 


-ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL.— ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. —The HEAD-MASTER BEGS to 
THANK “J. H.,” for THANK OFFERING, which will be applied as desired. 


“AGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD.—ACADEMICAL 
a CLERKSHIP VACANT in CHOIR for TENOR VOICE. Must be under 
Trial, ‘Tuesday, July 3rd.—Apply, in writing, 




















~ COLLEGE, 





“2? and know Latin and Greek. 
PRESIDENT. 


YHE COMMITTEE of the SAVILE CLUB desire to 

RECOMMEND a LADY, who has kept the club accounts and _ has assisted 
in the secretarial work of the club for over ten years, for EMPLOYMENT 
in a similar or other suitable capacity.—Address, HON. SEC., Savile Clu, 
107 (Piccadilly, W. 


r{\HE TRINITY NO MYSTERY. A Sermon addressed 

to Bishops and Clergy and other Christian Teachers will be SENT G RATIS 
and Post-free on application to Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, Annesley Lodge, 
Hi Hampstes id, N.W. 


[S8URANCE CLERK WANTED. — Must be under 


19 years of age, and a Knowledge of at least two foreign languages is indis 
pensable.—Apply, 









by letter only, stating age and particulars of parentage, 


education, and previous employment (if any), to the MANAGER, Fire Depart 


11 Lombard 





ment, Guardian Fire and Life Assurance Company, Limited, 
Street, E.C 
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SEeE_ 
on OF EDINBURGH. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


Rev. A. T. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, RECEIVES SIX RESIDENT UNDER- 

RADUATES. Electric lighting ; bath-rooms. Special Tuition arranged tor, if 
sired References to Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., Principal of the University, and 
sy rd Robertson, 108 Eaton Square, London.—To see the rooms, and for terms, 
> application should he made to Mr. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, Edinburgh. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL, 
"e'? VB RS I Y ALL 
j FOR RESIDENCE OF WOMEN STUDENTS. 
apply to the Warden, Miss A. D. PEA 3E, University Hall, 163 kdge Lane, Liverpool. 


AOLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 


Boya prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy. 











Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. 


Pe ae Re 
g 7 ‘ qa : 

ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will 

be OFFERED in JULY, 1900,—Three of £50, Three of £30, Two of £20 per 
jnnum. Candidates must be between 12 and 15 on July Ist. Examination in 
London and Felsted begins July luth, Ten HEAD-MASTER’S NOMINATIONS, 
salue £10 per annum, arealso offered tor admission in September.—For particulars 
aud conditions, apply, the Rev. THE HEAD-MASTER, School House, Felsted, Essex. 








OE al 
ELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—In close con- 
nection with Felsted School. Separate house, class-rooms, and playing- 
fields. Use of school chapel, gymnasium, workshop, swimming-bath. Boys can 
also be received for other public schools. Scholarships won last year: two at 
Felsted, one at Westminster.—Apply Rey. A. ¥. GREGOIRE, Preparatory School ; 
or Rey. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be 

HELD on JULY 3rd and 4th, for EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

VHREE SCHOLARSHIPS will be limited to boys joining the Army or Navy 
class—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


OURNEMOUTH.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE- 
CEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminary, 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 
and references on application.—-WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 

School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Sc. Tripos Cambridge. 

References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs, H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 
Bishop of Southampton. 


ING’ SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th to 6th, for 
Classics, Maths, Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, 
INDIAN POLICE, &c., and ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes 
gained direct at Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &e. JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(8-13), Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

be HELD on JULY 3rd, 4th, and 5th to fill up not less than FOUR 

RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, SIX NON-RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 

aud ONE EXHIBITION. For particulars, apply by letter to the HEAD- 
MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


T. MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR, SUSSEX.—CHURCH of 

ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 

In connection with the Woodard Schools. Fees from £60 per annum. 

rong gg TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th.—Apply to Miss RANDALL, 
Lady Warden. 


EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 

SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 

good Modern Side. EUURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 

et te Cambridge.—Address, Rey. W. H, MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
ereford. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—The EXAMINATION for 

v ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 to £40) will TAKE PLACE 

JULY 10th and 11th in Weymouth and in London. The distinctions gained by 

this School in recent years include some 30 Scholarships, 3 Fellowships, numerous 
University Prizes, high places at Woolwich, Sandhurst, and for Naval Cadetships. 


Ss! ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 





























With Title of L.L.A. 
Po Proepactin, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, St. 
ndrews, N.B. 


CHOOL for MISSIONARIES’ DAUGHTERS, 
WALTHAMSTOW HALL, SEVENOAKS.--The Committee have decided 

to receive a limited number of lay Pupils. Principal, Miss MILLAR (assisted by 
nine Resident Mistresses). Beautiful situation. Home care and Christian 
training; technical instruction. Pupils prepared for the Cambridge Local and 
Matriculation Examinations.—For prospectus and terms, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 








wT. JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 

(nearest Station, Preston Park).—LADIEs’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
situation. Grounds of three acres: tennis courts and hockey. Education on 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home life. Age ot 
bupils,11to19,_ Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Riley, 
MLA. Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 





REPARATORY SCHOOL ror _ GIRLS. — ST. 
KATHARINES SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE.—This School was 


opened in 1894 in connection with and under the same Council as St. Leonards 
School. Girls are received from the age of 7. Special arrangements can be made 
for the Entire Charge of Girls from India and the Colonies.— Prospectus and tull 
particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 





(KHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for Music, 





Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Direct 


service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
6 Leh ¥ O F 


N OO 2 
The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM <> PREPARED to ACCEPT LOANS 

on the security of the General District Rate. 

_For particulars, arw. ew the CITY ACCOUNTANT, St. Peter’s Church Side, 

Nottingham. ca 





. SAMUEL G, JOHNSON, Town Clerk, 
The Guildhall, Nottinguam, April 25th, 1900. 


{DGBASTON CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 
31 CALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 
Boarding House—ST, ALBAN’S, AMPTON ROAD. 


President : 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER; 
Head Mistress : 
Miss L. LANDON THOMAS. 
For Prospectuses, &¢c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, F.C.A., 
4 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
(Church of a Public Boarding Schools.) 
GOVERNORS :—THE PROVOST AND FELLOWS OF DENSTONE. 
LADY WARDEN :— 
Miss F. L. LATHAM—Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, Class IT. 
Oxtord University Diploma in Teaching. 

Founded to give thorough education at moderate cost to daughters of pro« 
fessional men and others. Pupils prepared for special professions when desired, 
Bealthy situations. Playgrounds. 

(1) 8S. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Rice. 
Terms, £40 a year. 
(2) S. Mary’s, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Gamlen. 
Terms, £23 a year. 
(3) S. Wintfred’s, Bangor, N. Wales. Head-Mistress, Miss Welchman. 
Terms, £35 a year. 

Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, or LADY WARDEN, S. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley, 

Rugeley, Staffs. 


& kh Wt ¢: -K ,.0-ma- OF at 
(Chartered by Edward the Confessor). 
Chairman of Governors.—The Right Honourable THE EARL OF WARWICK. 
First-grade Public School. Fees, £60. Modern Buildings in Country 
near Warwick. 

Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, &e. Junior House for Boys from 8. 
SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (£35 and £20) ON APRIL 3rd and 4th. 

For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal—Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A.{Lond.) 

The object of this College is to givea professional training to edxcated women 
who intend to teach. In addition to the course of training, it offers the advan- 
tages of a college life and one year’s residence in Cambridge. 

The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching in addi- 
tion to those of the resident and visiting lecturers, and are prepared for the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice). Ample opportunity is 
given for practice in teaching science, languages, mathematics, and the other usual 
school subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 

Students are admitted in January and in September. Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, Lim1tep. 
President — Sir CHARLES TENNANT, Bart. 
Chairman—Reyv. Professor LINDSAY, D.D. 

The HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss RENTON. 
BOARDING HOUSE under personal direction of Head-Mistress. 
141 W. George Street, Glasgow. D. HILL JACK, Secretary. 


Paseo: GO -0:-kh & & @- 2. 


SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each will be OFFERED next July, 
Apply, The BURSAR. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 18th. One Scholarship and One Exhibi- 
tion will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.— 
Apply to THE WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.—Applications 

for special ———- for the Navy should be made at once to THE 

WARDEN. Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates tor tha 
Navy. 


N ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 

School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED tha 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; specially suited for sons of 
officers abroad. Seven vacancies for private pupils—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, 
Head- Master. 


QHERBORNE SCHOOL ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS, EIGHT or more, ranging from £60 to £21, will be COMPETED 
































| 
| 


TINGHA M.| 


FOR in JUNE by Boys under 15 on JUNE 24th.—Further particulars from the 
HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 
EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. Honse specially 
built for this School, electrie light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schouls 
Jeading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 


i; 2 ee ee a eer es ie 


KIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, £80 to £20, offered by Exar 
JULY loth and 11th.--Apply to Rev. THE WARDEN, Glenalu 4 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBE 




















MMHE Rev. B. HARTNELL, M.A., late Assistant-Master, 
Clifton College, will have VACANCIES in September for TWO, possib!y 
THREE, DELICATE or BACKWARD BOYS about twelve or thirteen.—Rectury, 
Littleton-on-Severn, Thornbury; R.S.0., Glos. 
OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 
Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., sometime House - Master, 
Uppingham, ander Edward Thring. 
QETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“ OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
kK) for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
| PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


QTAMMERING.—Mr. E. GRIERSON’S SYSTEM; an 
kK entirely new and original method Ly a perfectly SELF -CURED 
STAMMERER. Each pupil receives personal and individual attention. A limited 
number of adults and boys received, the latter as residents.—Addrega, Mr. EL 











GRIERSON, Goidington Road, Bedford. 
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ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 
Ory AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 


SESSION 1900-1901. 

THE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION at the Institute's CENTRAL TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE(Exhibition Road )are for Students not under 16 years of age ; thoseat the 
Institute’s TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY, for Students not under 14 years 
of age. The Entrance Examinations to both Colleges are held in September, and the 
Sessions commence in October. Particulars of the Entrance Examinations, Scholar- 
ships, Fees, and Courses of Study, may be obtained from the respective Colleges, or 
from the Head Office of the Institute, Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
(EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W.) 
A College for higher Technical Instruction for Day Students not under 16 preparing 
to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, Chemical and other age sed 
*ro- 





turers, and Teachers. Fee for a full Associateship Course, £25 per Session. 


fessors :— 

Civil and Mechanical Engineering W. C. UNWIN, F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E. 
Electrical Engineering .. ss W. E. AYRTON, F.R.S., Past Pres. Inst.E.E. 
Chemistry .. & H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


Mechanics and Mathematics .. QO. HENRICcI, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY. 
(LEONARD STREET, CITY ROAD, E.C.) 
A College for Intermediate Instruction for Day Students not under 14, preparing 
to enter Engineering and Chemical Industries, and for Evening Students. Fees, 
£15 per Session for Day Students Professors :— 
Physics and Electrical Engineering. . .. S. P. THOMPSON, DSc. F.RS., 
Principal of the College. 
Mechanical Engineering and Mathematics W.E.DALBY, M.A.,B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. 
Chemistry aa ae a se .. R.MELDOLA, F.R.S., F.LC. 
JOHN WATNEY, Hon. Secretary, 
City and Guilds of London Institute, 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


EDBERGH SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 

The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will become VACANT at the end of 
the present term owing to the resignation of the Head-Master, Mr. Hart. 

The Income of the Head-Master arises from a fixed Stipend of £200 a year and 
£4 Head money per Scholar. There are now 210 Scholars in the School. The 
Head-Master has also an excellent Boarding-House free of rent and rates. and 
taxes, accommodating 40 Boarders. The Boarding-House fee, apart from tuition, 
is 255. The School includes tive boarding-houses, with a beautiful Chapel re- 
cently built. 

The Head-Master must be a University Graduate. 

Preference will be given to Candidates whose age does not exceed 40. 

Further information and copies of the Scheme may be obtained from the Clerk 
to the Governors, Mr. W. ROBINSON, Sedbergh, R.S.O., to whom candidates 
shall forward their applications, together with information as to age, qualifica- 
tions, &c., and twenty printed copies of references or of testimonials, before 
JULY 7th. 

The Governors will meet for election on JULY 20th, on which day selected 
candidates will be invited to attend at Sedbergh. 

The Head-Master will be expected to enter upon his duties on SEPTEM- 
BER 20th, 1900. 

Sedbergh, R:S.0., June 12th, 1900. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION JULY 17th, 18th, 19th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), One 

of £56, Five of £50, Eight of £30 per annum. COUNCIL NOMINATIONS of £12 

r.annum may be awarded to Boys who do well but fail to obtain Scholarships. — 
or particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 
grade Endowed School (founded 1519). . Preparation for Universities, 
Army, Navy, and Professional Examinations. Valuable scholarships and leaving 
exhibitions. Recent successes in Army and Navy Entrance Examinations. Fees 
50 and 55 guineas.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head- Master. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French,German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann.; Term commences withentrance of Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—6é6 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seatield Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. S. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8.W.—Conducted by 
Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough*preparation fur the Public Schools; Transition and 
Kindergarten for Girls and Boys under 8 Cricket and Drilling. SUMMER 
TERM BEGAN MAY 3rd. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 

air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 

tresses ; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant-Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


EPTON SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS: 
FIVE, varying in value from £80 to £20, will be COMPETED FOR on 
JULY 3rd to Sth.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 


HERE SHALL WE FIND the most true, reasonable, 

and consoling of Religious Beliefs? Apply for Theistic Literature to the 

Secretary of the Postal Mission, The Theistic Church, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, 

London, where SERVICES are held every Sunday at 1l and 7. Literature sent 
gratis and post-free. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCUHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
Rk. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


Q INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with fall 
rticulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &¢., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “'i'riform, London.” 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 
HE ELIZABETHAN STAGE SOCIETY.—Schiller’s 
“DEATH OF WALLENSTEIN,” translated by CoLEnIDGE, ACTED for 
the FIRST TIME on FRIDAY EVENING, June 22nd. Tickets of the SECRE- 
TARY, 9 Harrington Road, South Kensington, LAST PERFORMANCE OF 
THE SEASON, 


LOVE AND DEATH. 















































sy G. FB. Warts, R.A. 


ROBERT DUNTHORNE has the honour to announce that the PROOFS are 


; ee 
OUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY 


SALE BY TENDER OF £30000 THREE PER CENT. 
DEBENTURE STOCK ~~ PERPETUAL 
MINIMUM PRICE, £97 PER CENT. 


NOTICE IS WHEREBY GIVEN thit it is the intention of the DIRECTORS 
this Company to SELL BY TENDER £30,000 of THREE PER CENT Ss * 
PETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK, in accordance with the provisions of the = 
Metropolitan Gas Acts, 1882 and 1896. os © South 

— = —_— a yor ew. can be obtained at this Office on 
application to the undersigned, and Tenders must be se op 
DAY, the 10th day of July next. Aras © sent In on or before TUBg. 

The Stock will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no i 
at a lower price than at the rate of £97 money for each 100 Debemecerin 
(By order), i 

FRANE BUSH, 
Secretary, 


ess 
ns 


Offices : 7094 Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 
June 9th, 1900. 








MILLAIS’S 


“BREATH FROM THE VELDT” 


New Edition Just Published, with all the Original Mustry. 
tions. 

“Tts special value at this moment fs 

ideas about the English.’—Daily News. 

1 vol. 4to, Two Guineas net. 


his testimony on Boer character and Boer 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., 140 Strand, and 37 Piccadilly, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








PERMANENT AUTOTYPE (CARBON) COPIES 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


PICTURES FOR PRESENTS AND HOME DECORATION, 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY invite inspection of their extensive Collections 
of Framed Autotypes at their FINE ART GALLERY, 74 New Oxford Street, 
and at “PICTURESQUE ENGLAND,” WOMAN'S EXHIBITION, EARL’ 
COURT. # 


ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





| etait ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 





FOUNDED 1848. 





INVESTED FUNDS .. oe oe £37,000,000. 








SOUND INVESTMENTS. 

Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to submit 
Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or small sums in IN- 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 
or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
Issues. Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 
offered from time to time in the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or 
undertaken. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED, ALL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
—VAN OSS and C0., 15 Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PUKCHASED or 

LOANS grauted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 











“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.1 For the first 3 months 
The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.2 For the second 3 months 





NOW READY of FRANK SHORTS MEZZOTINT. 
THE REMBRANDT GALLERY, 5 VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


The “ ALLENBURYS” Malted Food No.3 For Infants over 6 months 











— 
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smiTH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 





wR. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE.—On JUNE 21st will be ready, 


and Libraries, with a Frontispiece, 


At all Booksellers’ 


Crown 8vo, 6s., 


LITTLE ANNA MARK, 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 


AcrHor oF “CLEG KEuzy,” “THE Rep AXE,” 


“THE Buack DouG.as,” &c. 


THE CHICAMON STONE: 


A Legend of the Yukon Basin. 


By CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, 
Author of “One of the Broken Brigade,” &c. Crown 8vo, és. 
Field.—“ A story vibrating with exciting episodes : in a word, a capital novel.” 


unch.—* ‘ The Chicamon Stone’ is a succession of pictures of one of the weirdest 
In power, in simplicity, in occasional grandeur, it is worthy 
Baronite, brought up on Fenimore Cooper, ruefully admits 


rts of the world. 
of the theme. My 


what a stagey creature he was compared with Clive Phillipps-Wolley.” 


TO THE HEALING OF THE § 


By FRANCIS H. HARDY, 
Author of, The Mills of God.” 
Pall Mall Gazette-—“*The book is good reading throughout. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Some 


EA. 


of the 


characters are exceptionally life-like; while the scenes in Wall Street are full 


enough of palpitating excitement to satisfy anybody.” 





BOOKS FOR SEASIDE & HOLIDAY READING. 


+,9 Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. wil! be happ 


y to send, post-free on 


application, a Copy of their CATALOGUE, containing a List of 2s., 2s. 6d., 
3s. 6d., 5S., aud 6s, Popular Novels, together with a large number of Mis- 


cellaneous Works. 


Among the Authors whose Works are comprised in several Novel Series 


Rider Haggard 
Conan Doyle 
S, R. Crockett 


Henry Seton Merri- 
man 
Stanley J. Weyman 


F, Anstey 


Baw 
The Au 





are the following :— 
James Payn 
nor e Cieing 4 
rs. Humphry War 
Mrs. Oliphar:t Anthony Trollope 
The Author cf ** Molly 


n 


thor of *‘ John 
Herring” 


W. E. Norris 
Hamilton Aide 


Mrs. Gaskell 





Holme Lee 
The Bronté Sisters 
&e. &e. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MACMILLAN AND CO’S LIST. 


BY THE EARL OF DUNRAVEN. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION IN THE PRACTICE 
AND THEORY OF NAVIGATION. 


By the EARL OF DUNRAVEN, Extra Master. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE REDE LECTURE, 1900. 
BYZANTINE HISTORY IN THE EARLY MIDDLE ACES, 


By FREDERIC HARRISON, M.A. The Rede Lecture, delivered in the Senate 
House, Cambridge, June 12th, 1900. &vo, 2s. 6d. 


By the late Miss MARY KINGSLEY 
TRAVELS IN WEST AFRICA. 


Second Edition, Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—* One of the most amusing, instructive, and delightful 
books of travel which the Dark Continent has ever given us.” 


WEST AFRICAN’ STUDIES. 


With Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, 21s. net. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“A delightful medley, full to the brim of 
matter important, useful, interesting, entertaining.” 











WITH A MEMOIR BY MARY H. KINGSLEY. 
NOTES ON SPORT AND TRAVEL. By 


GEORGE HENRY KINGBLEY, M.D., F.LS.,&c. With Portrait, Extra Crown 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
DAILY NEWS.—‘ It can be said without flattery that a book of reminiscences 
by one of the Kingsley brothers, with a Memoir of the Author by his daughter of 
West African renown, cannot be otherwise than delightful.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 











£12 12s. NORWAY CRUISE. 
£22 1s. CRUISE TO THE NORTHERN 


CAPITALS OF EUROPE, 
HAGEN, STOCKHOLM, AND ST. PETERSBURG. 


CHRISTIANIA, C 


Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE. 
On the S.Y. ARGONAUT, tonnage, 3,254; horse-power, 4,000. 
Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, 


London, N.W. 


OPEN- 





BERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY, 


1900.—F ull 


illustrated description of Oberammergau, its play, and the Bavarian High- 
lands, with itineraries of Tours organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE 
post-fre. SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


by their Steamship ‘Cuzco,’ 3,918 tons register, 4,000 h.p. 

Leaving London July 3rd, arriving back August 4th. 
The following places will be visited :—BERGEN, GUDVANGEN, BALHOLMEN, 
NAES (for ROMSDAL VALLEY), MOLDE, TRONDHJEM, 'T ROMSO, HAMMER- 
FEsT, NORTH CAPE, SPITZBERGEN, REYKJAVIK (ICELAND), and THOKs- 


HAVEN (FAROE ISLANDS). 
High-class cuisine, string band, &c. 


Managers (F. GREEN and CO. 
agers ) ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. § Fenchurch Avenue, 
For particulars apply to the latter. firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., 


or to West-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


’ Head Offices, 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY 
One Guinea per annum. 

SOCIETY (for 

Weekly exchange of books at the houses | 


LONDON BOOK 


SUBSCRIPT 


IONS 


trom Two Guineas per annum, 
N.B.— Two or Three Friends may 


of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
| thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


per annum. 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HIS’ 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Li 








TORY, 


mited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


41 Brompton Road, S:W. ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





SEELEY AND CO’S LIST. 


THOMAS GIRTIN: his Life and Works. 


An Essay by LAUR™>cE BiInyoN. With 21 Reproductions in Autotype, 
imperial 4to, cloth, £2 2s. net. 
RUSKIN said :—* Girtin is often as impressive to me as Nature herself; nor do I 
doubt that Turner owed more to his teaching and companionship than to his own 
genius in the first years of his life.” 


NOW READY. 


GENERAL JOHN JACOB, Con- 


mandant of the Sind Irregular Horse, and Founder of Jacobabad. B 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, Author of “ The Life of Sir Edward Hamley,” 
“The War in the Peninsula,” &c. With Portrait and mapy other Illustra- 
tions, demy 8vo, 16s. 
The Spectator at the time of his death spoke of Jacob as a “ chevalier sans peur 
et sans reproche, the brilliant swordsman, the originator of a military system, the 
skilful inventor, the only Englishman who has founded and given his name to a 
town in India, for ten years the lonely and vigilant sentinel of the frontier of our 
Indian Empire.” 
“* Jacob Sahib,’ as the people of the Lower Indus still call him familiarly, was 
one of the most remarkable of British-Indian soldier-statesmen....And the 
story of his life is as rich in vital import to-day as when Napier, Frere, and 
Dalhousie recognised the moral significance of his work.”—Daily News. 
* People who care to know what manner of man a warden of the marches must 
be should read this book. ‘They will find it full of information as to the history 
of Sind and its neighbours, diversificd by some effective stories of camp and 


field.”"— Yorkshire Post. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


OUR FLEET TO-DAY, and its De- 


velopment during the Last Half-Century. By Captain S. EARDLEY WILMOT, 
R.N., Author of “Our Navy for a Thousand Years,” &c. With wany 
Illustrations, 5s. 
“An excellent work, well got up, and copiously illustrated, and will be a 
trustworthy guide to the amateur in naval matters.” —Globe. 





London: SEELEY & CO., Limited, 53 Great Russell Street. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, price 5s. net. 


ERMONS PREACHED in HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, 
EDINBURGH, by Rev. RAYNER WINTERBOTHAM, M.A., LL.B., B.Sc., 
Canon of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Edinburgh. With Portrait. 
Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boyp. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON and Co. 


| OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queer, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued, 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &e. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only remedy is 

“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by FE. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of the insects from Sheitielkt Workhouse. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ papers, “ Roundell’s Practical Cookery,” and 











by Mrs. Earle in * More Pot-pourri from a Surrey Garden.” In tins, 1s. Sd., 2g 3d., 
4s. 6d., from Mr. HEWITT, Chemist, 66 Division Street, Sheffield. 
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Wa eS ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Established 1836. . H 

London: 1 Moorgate St. | Aberdeen : 1 Union Terrace. | 

Accumulated Funds, £5,509,000. | 

The SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEET- | 

ING of this Company was held within their house at | 

‘Aberdeen on Friday, June 8th, 1900, when the | 

Directors’ Report was presented. | 

The following is a summary of the report referred | 
to:— 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received last year amounted to 
£709,190, showing an increase of £27,101, in compari- 
gon with those of the previous year. 

The LOSSES amounted to £405,221, or 56°9 per cent. 
of the premiums. we - : 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission to agents and charges of every kind) 
came to £245,523, or 34°6 per cent. of the premiums, 

After reserving 40 per cent. of the premiums to 
cover liabilities under current policies, a profit was 
earned of £49,485. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE BRANCHES. — During the year 
991 Policies were issued for new assurances, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to the sum of £471,697. These | 
new assurances yielded annual premiums amounting | 
to £16,462, and single premiums amounting to £1,207. 

The TOTAL INCOME of the year (including 
interest) was £381,074. 

The CLAIMS amounted to £250,190. 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
sommission) were limited to 10 per cent. of the 
premiums received. 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £83,363 was re- 
ceived for annuities granted during the year. 

The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now 
amount to £3,687,482. 

The report having been unanimously adopted, it 
was resolved that the total amount to be distributed 
amongst the shareholders for the year 1599 be £90,000, 
being dividend of £2 5s. per share, and bonus of és. 
per share. 

LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Colonel Robert Baring. | Ferdinand M. Huth, Esq. 
BH. Cosmo O. Bonsor, Esq., | Henry James Lubbock, 

M.P. Esq. 

Ernest Chaplin, Esq. | Charles James Lucas, 
Alex. Heun Goschen, Esq. , 
Henry Charles Hambro, 








Esq. 
William Walkinshaw, 
Esq. sq. 
Wm. Egerton Hubbard, | Rt. Hon. Sir Algernon 
Esq. West, K.C.B. 
SECRETARY.—R. W. Lowe. 

FIRE ( W. Mannering, Home Superintendent. 
DEPARTMENT ) Jos. Fowler, Foreign Superintendent. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—F. Laing, Actuary. 
GENERAL MANAGER OF THE COMPANY.—H. E. Wilson. 

Copies of the report, with the whole accounts of the 
Company for the year 1899, may be obtained from any 
of the Company’s offices or agencies. 


I-R-K-B-£C-K BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 


post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA.| 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





SECOND ee eee AND ENLARGED. 
rice 2s. 6d. 

OUT AND ITS CURE. By J. 

¥ Comrron BURNETT, M.D.—“It deals in a 
scientific manner, yet not too abstrusely for the 
popular reader, with the ailment, arious tormsand 
best method of treatment.’—T//ustrated London News, 
London: JAMES Eres & Co., Limited, 170 Piccadilly, 

and 48 Threadneedle Street. 








Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT he addressed to the 
EDITOR, Aut to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Btreet, Strand, WiC. 





| various Languages. 

Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. 

CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. 1888, royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/8 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


Per Dozen 
Bois. 4-Bots, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. The appreciation this wine 

meets with from the constantly 

increasing number of customers 17/6 9/9 
it procures us in London and the ’ 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 

fidence insubmitting it to those who 

like pure Bordeaux wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, Com- 
pare them with wines sold elsewhere at 16/- and 20/-a 
dozen and upwards. 

We regret the increased duty compels advance of 

6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND €0., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured against, and —" BONDS granted 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,150,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

A. VIAN, Secretary. 








HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Paid-up Capital ......cessecsecees £1,500,000 
a) ee ey ere 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank's Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonice. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878 





GOLD MEDAL. 





PO 0 ia 


iz: 


CRISIS IN CHINA 


INTBRESTING & RELIABLE BOOKS, 
VILLAGE LIFE In 


CHINA. A Study in Sociology. By 
i. SMITH, D.D., Author of * Chinese ¢ 
istics.” With 31 Illustrations from Pho 

ime 
Athenaum.—* Those who rememb ith) 
earlier work, ‘Chinese Characteristics’ wit pot 
present volume with expectant interest, and a 
not be disappointed. From the first page to the let 
it is full of suggestive matter, and gives a more f ae 
ful representation of village life in China tha es 
that has ever yet been attempted.” wi 


A CYCLE OF CATHAY 


or, China, South and North. W sona 
collections. By W. A. P. users DD 
With Map and numerous Illustrations, 78. 6d = 

Scotsman.—“ The work, which is illustra: 
numerous sketches from drawings ww bo ga ty 
as well as by photographs of Chinese scenes and a 
sonages, is a real and substantial addition to our = 4 
ledge of modern China,” me 


THE GIST OF JAPAN: 


the Islands, their People and Missions. By Rer 

R. B. PEERY, AM. With 8 Full-page ha 
tions, ds. F ‘ 

Atheneum.—* Mr. Peery’s volume portrays wit 

admirable truth and justice the Japanese reoe 


KOREAN SKETCHES, 


A Missionary’s Observations in the Hermit Natio 
By JAMES $.GALE, B.A. With 19 Illustration, 
3s. 6d. r 
London and China Telegraph.—* A really interest. 
ing and readable volume.” i 


FROM FAR FORMOSA 


its Islands, its People and Missions. By Grors 
LESLIE MACKAY. D.D., 23 years a Winton 
Formosa. Edited by Rev. J. A. MacpoyaLp. 
Third Edition, with Portraits, Illustrations, and 
Maps, 7s. 6d. y 
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Of any Bookseller, or post-free from the Publishers, 
OLIPHANT, ANDERSON and FERRIER 
21 PATERNOSTER SQUARE; and EDINBURGH. 


‘ 





CHOICE. USEFUL & CURIOUS BOOKS 


Including Bibliography, Gardening, amily History, 
County Topography and Local History. Early Print. 
ing, Sixteenth and Seventecuth Century Books. Drama 
and Stage, Songs, Sporting. Rare Old Books in many 
other Departments, and a few from the library of the 
late Col. Francis Grant. CATALOGUE FOR JUNE Post- 
FREE.--A. RUSSELL SMITH, 24 Great Windmill 
Street, London, W.(One Minute from Piccadilly Circus), 

ibraries or Small Parcels of Books Purchased for 
daSn. 











> al 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
LOWEST Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
F. B. MACDONALD, Secretary. 





LONDON 


LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE or WALES, E.G. 


President—-LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 


Vice-Presidenits—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.: The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON; 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq.: the Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.I 


Trustecs—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; 


DC.L. 
Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, E.G.; 


4 Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 
Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Prof. Lewis Campbell, J. W. Courthope, Esq., CB, 
Ear! of Crewe, Austin Dobson, Esq..Sydney Gedge, Esq., M.P., Sir A. Geikie, F-R.S., Sir R. Giffen, E.C.B.. F.RS, 





Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., Mrs. 


J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.S.L, Sir 0. M. 


Kennedy, C.B., K.C.M.G., Sidney Lee, Esq., W. 8. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Frank T. Marzials, Esq, 
Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. Dr. Rigg, S. Arthur Strong, Esq., H. R. Tedder, Esq., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B. 


The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


to Half-past Six. 
Members, 16s. 


Subscription, £3 a year ; Life Membership, acccrding to age. Fifteen 


Reading-room open from Ten 





Now ready at all Libraries. 


PARIS. 


A History of the City from the Earliest Times 


By HILAIRE BELLOC, Author of “Danton,” &c. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. With Maps and Photog 


The Author's object throughout has been to put into the hands of the traveller 
something that will explain the historical development of Paris, and that will lend 
to the town, as it appears to-day, an interest more usually sought for in capitals 


where traces of the past are more conspicuous. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, 





to the Present Day. | piching.” i843. 


OOKS WANTED.—25s. each given. 
granates,” 1841 ; Jackson's “Old Paris,” 1878 ; Jorrock’s * Jaunts,” 1843; 
* Alice in Wonderland,” 1866 ; Moore’s * Alpsin 1864” ; Cook's “ Foxhunting,” 182: 
George Meredith's Poems, 1851; “ New Arabian Nights” (2vols.), 1882; “ Hawbuck 
Grange,” 1847; “Life John Mytton,” 1835, 1837, or 1851; Scrope 
: Kelmscott and Vale Press books also wanted. Good prices paid. 
~BAKER’'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


“Bells and Pome- 


“ Salmon 





ravure Frontispiece. 





Marlborough Street, W. 





NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, Illustrated, 5s. 
HYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE OF THE VOICE. For 


Speakers and Singers. 
spirit."—Athencum. “I am quite in accord with these observations.”"—Sir M. 
MACKENZI£, &c.—By THE SAME AUTHOR. Illustrated, 1s. 6d. THE HYGIENE 
OF THE THROAT AND EAR. A Popular Guide—J. and A. CHUROHTSL, 7 Greet 


By GorDOoN HOLMES, M.D. “Ina truly scientific 
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wish, WH. BLACKWOOD AND SONS" LIST 





WEMORIAL EDITION OF G. W. STEEVENS’ WORKS. 


a _ 





READY TUESDAY, JUNE 109TH. 
VOLUME I. 


THINGS SEEN: 


Impressions of Men, Cities, and Books, 


By the late G. W. STEEVENS, 


Author of “From Capetown to Ladysmith,” “With Kitchener 
to Khartum,” “In India,” &c. 


Selected and Edited by G. 8. STREET, 


With a Memoir by W. E. HENLEY, and a Photogravure Repro- 
duction of Collier’s Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW ROMANCE. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
THE CHEVALIER OF THE 
SPLENDID CREST. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., 
Author of “A Duke of Britain,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s, 








SIR JOSEPH _FAYRER’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
THIS DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY LIFE. 


By Surgeon-General Sir JOSEPH FAYRER, Bart., K.C.S.1., LL.D., 
MD., F.RS., Q.H.P., &c.; Hon. Physician to the Prince of 
Wales; Physician in Ordinary to the Duke of Edinburgh, &c. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

“There are some books of whose contents it is well-nigh impossible to give an 
(dea within reasonable limits, and these memoirs of Sir Joseph Fayrer are among 
the number....So full of interesting matter that no reviewer can be expected to 
do anything but injustice in a notice to which there are limits appointed.” 

—Morning Post. 

“A bulky volume of reminiscences in which there is an abundance of exciting 

incidents."—Academy. 





“MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS.” 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


JOHN RUSKIN. By Mrs. Meynett. 
With a Biographical Chronology. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“Mrs. Meynell’s book is, above all, definite, stimulating, suggestive—an incentive 
and an aid to the wider and more intelligent reading of one ot the greatest writers 
ofthe closing century. To all the magnificent maze of Mr. Ruskin’s writing the 
volume gives a fine clue.”—Daily Telegraph. 
me Mrs. Meynell has set many things in order, and has put some things in a bright 
light; she has greatly distinguished Ruskin’s failure from his success ; and she 
has written an intrinsically fine book, of which the labour and truthful speaking 
adumbrate the labour and truthful speaking of the master.”—Academy. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


OUR STOLEN SUMMER. The 
Record of a Roundabout Tour. By Mary Stuart Boyp. 
With 170 Sketches by A. S. Boyd. Large demy 8vo, 18s. 

Punch says :—* My Baronite, reading the fascinating record of 2 roundabout 
tour, feels prompted to steal away....A charming book.” 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


TALKS WITH OLD ENGLISH | 


CRICKETERS. By “Old Ebor” (A. W. PuuLin). With | 
25 Portraits. Crown 8vo, 6s. | 

| 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


THE PRISON HOUSE: a Romance. | 


By JANE JonEs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 






WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


A NEW VOLUME IN “THE OVERSEAS LIBRARY.” 
LITTLE INDABAS. About Blacks, Boers, and British. Sketches 
of Natal and Boer Life. By J. Mac. Paper, ls. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 
A NOVEL OF DOMESTIC AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. BY A NEW WRITER. 
THE MINISTER’S GUEST, By IsaBELLA SmiTH. (Unwin’s 
“Green Cloth Library.”) 6s, 

“ This is a domestic novel which appeals to the very large public who like books 
dealing with religious circles. The author is thoroughly at home in depicting the 
humours of middle-class life, which she knows well, and she has a strong sym- 
pathy with practical country concerns.” 

THE TROUBLES IN CHINA. 
THE PEOPLES AND POLITICS OF THE FAR EAST. By 


HENRY NORMAN. 68 Illustrations, 4 Maps, 7s. 6d. 
CHINA. By Professor R. K. Douauas. (“Story of the Nations” 

Series.) Illustrated, 5s. 

THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 

BRITISH INDIA. By R. W. Frazer, LL.B. 

Nations” Series.) Fully Illustrated, 5s. 

THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

SOUTH AFRICA. (‘Story of the Nations” Series.) By Dr 

G. M. THEAL. Illustrated, ds. 


A LITTLE HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


THEAL. Is, 6d. 
THE WAR TO DATE. By A. H. Scarre. Fully Illustrated, 
3s. 6d. 


THE KEY TO SOUTH AFRICA: DELAGOA BAY. By 


MONTAGUE G. JESSETT, F.R.G.S. New Edition, in paper covers, 1s. 


FOR LOVERS OF POETRY. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF MATHILDE BLIND. Edited 
by ARTHUR SYMONS, and with an Introduction by RICHARD GARNETT, 
LL.D., C.B. Green cloth, with Heliogravure Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 


SKETCHES OF NORTH OF IRELAND LIFE. 
BY LONE CRAIG-LINNIE BURN. By ArcurBatp MclItroy, 
Author of “When Lint was in the Bell,” “The Auld Meeting Hoose Green,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE PARIS SALON OF 1900. Being over 100 Reproductions 
of the Cream of the Salon during the Exhibition years, together with Letter- 
press descriptive of the Pictures. In 4 parts,in paper covers at 1s. each, 
or complete, cloth bound, 134 in. by 11 in., 5s. Part I. Just Ready. 











(“Story of the 





By Dr. G. M. 











London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 


MR. SWINBURNE’S WAR POEM. 


ASTRAEA VICTRIX. 


BY 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 








SECOND EDITION 


“SATURDAY REVIEW ” 
FOR JUNE 9TH, 


Containing Mr. Swinburne’s War Ode, 





NOW READY. 
Astra Victrix : “A pzan of gladness.”—Times. 
Astrea Victrix : 
Astrea Victrix : 


“ A fine, vigorous ode.” —Standard. 


“ Mr. Swinburne has lost none of his 
old-time fire and vigour.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


Of all Newsagents ; or direct from the Office, 38 SourHamPpToNn 
STREET, STRAND, W.C., 64d., post-free, 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW AND RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


In large 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth and fully Illustrated, 
price 15s. net. 


SWEET HAMPSTEAD AND ITS ASSOCIA- 


TIONS. By Mrs.CARoLINe WHITE. With numerous I)lustra- 
tions of Eminent Persons, Historic Houses, and Picturesque 
Localities. 

“To adapt to the occasion a consecrated criticism, it is a work which no 
Hampstead gentleman’s library should be without.”—Saturday Review. 

“Mrs. White has interwoven her anecdotes of persons deftly into the descrip- 
tions of the interesting places and houses in which Hampstead abounds.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 

“ A volume which will interest those who never visited Hampstead, while those 
readers who are familiar with it, and love the place for its beauty and associations, 
will be carried away by the author's appreciative enthusiasm and her fresh and 
vivid narration.”— Weekly Sun. 





THE NEW VOLUME OF “THE POPULAR COUNTY 
HISTORY” SERIES. 
In demy &vo, price 7s. 6d.; roxburgh, price 10s. 6d. net; 
large paper copies, price 21s. net each vol. 


A HISTORY OF SURREY. By Henry 


ELLIOT MALDEN, M.A. 


In large 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d. 


THE DUAL LAND. Being a Collection of 


Verses from Many Sources for the Great Family of those who have 
been, who are, and who may be Bereaved. 

“ The Dual Land ” is, it is believed, the largest and most representative collection 
of poems on the subject of the future life. It contains examples of the writings 
of authors of all ages and Jands, and furnishes, in a classitied form, an anthology 
of the best extracts from the most eminent poets who have written on this serious 
yet hopeful subject. 








In foolscap 8vo, on antique paper, cloth, price Is. net. 


EARLY RECOLLECTIONS OF OXFORD. 
In Twelve Letters, addressed to the Editor of the Oxford 
Chronicle. By an Old Freeman, STEPHEN QUELCH. 

“An agreeable, companionable collection of random memories—chatty, unpre- 
tentious, and good humoured, it moves ina pleasanter atmosphere than many a 
more ambitious volume.”—Daily Chronicle. ; 

“A most interesting little book. Mr. Quelch is a genial and intelligent racon- 
teur, and any one interested in Oxford and Oxford life during the last sixty years 
will find his ‘ Recollections’ exceptionally interesting.”—Bookseler. 


In crown &vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


TIPS FOR TRAVELLERS; or, Wrinkles 


for the Road and Rail. A rade mecum for the Young, the 
Middle-aved, and the Old. By MAcCartuy O’ Moore. 
“A useful work covering all sorts of subjects interesting to travellers.” 
—Halifax Evening Courier, 


New Novels. 


In crown &vo, cloth, price 6s. 


REVENGEFUL FANGS. A Tale of Anglo- 


Indian Life. By F. W. BAMForpD. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
SOMERLEY. Schoolboy and Undergraduate. 
By GILBERT SWIFT. 
In crown $vo, cloth, price 5s. 


1 2 
FATHER FOX. A Story of the Present Day. 
By DoroTHY MARTIN. 
“A well-written volume, which should find favour with Evangelical Protestant 
readers.”"—Hampstead Erpress, 
“The story is well written, and is likely to be useful.”—English Churchman. 


Books for the Summer. 
WORKS BY “E. V. B.” 


TENTH EDITION.—Bound in cloth and parchment, and Illustrated, 5s. 


DAYS AND HOURS IN A GARDEN. 


“To all who would know something of the delight that a garden can afford we 
recommend the book.”—Spectator. 
THIRD AND REVISED EDITION.—Bound in parchment and Illustrated, 6s. ; 

roxburgh, lis. 
ROS ROSARUM: Dew of the Ever-Living 
Rose, Gathered from the Poets’ Gardens of Many Lands. 

“A literary garden of great variety and beauty, upon which the editor must 

have expended a world of patience and taste.”"—Glusjuw Hera 


THIRD EDITION.—Bound in parchment und Illustrated, 5s, 


A GARDEN OF PLEASURE. 


“This book is a beautiful record of a beautiful thing, and is full of tender 
thoughts and quaint fancies."— Manchester Guardian. 












THIRD EDITION.—Bound in parchment and Illustrated, és. 


A BOOK of the HEAVENLY BIRTHDAYS. 


“ Perfect in type and illustrations, and antique in binding and appearance.... 
The quotations are all carefully selected, and are very beautiful.”—Scottis Leader. 
The above Four Works can be had in a Handsome Old Gold Cloth Box, 253. 


London : ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


| 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S Us, 


NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY H. RIDER HAGGARD 


With 33 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


BLACK HEART AND WHITE HEART 


And other Stories. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


“Mr. Rider Haggard is still master of his craft, and tells a x 
of adventure and magic with excellent dramatic effect.” 
— Westminster Gazette, 


“ Tmagination runs riot, making unrealities live, and the fascina. 
tion of ‘King Solomon’s Mines’ and ‘She’ is over all. Mr 
Haggard is a born storyteller.”—Saturday Review, ee 


With Photogravure Portrait, 8yo, 14s. 


CHARLES HENRY PEARSON, 


Fellow of Oriel, and Education Minister in Victoria, Author of 
“National Life and Character.” 
MEMORIALS BY HIMSELF, HiS WIFE, AND HIS FRIENDS, 


Edited by W. STEBBING, 
Hon. Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford, 


“ One of the most interesting of recent biographies.” —Literatyy, 

“This deeply interesting work...... supplies a want, and we . 
gratetul to Mrs. Pearson and to Mr. Stebbing for presenting us with 
a true portrait of Charles Henry Pearson, mainly composed either 
of his own personal reminiscences or of the ro less interesting 
accounts of his friends, nearly all of whom were themselves persons 
of distinction.” — Spectator, 





_8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


NATURE IN DOWNLAND.- 


By W. H. HUDSON, 
Author of “Birds in London,” &c., 
With 12 Plates and 14 Illustrations in the Text by A. D. McCormick, 


*,* The downland district described in this work is that of Southern England- 
the great Sussex range of chalk hills extending from Pevensey westward into 
Hampshire. It contains the Author's impressions of Nature, the people, and some 
of the more interesting villages he stayed at, and is to some extent a personal 
narrative, but it also treats fully of the natural history and flora of the district, 


“There isin Mr. Hudson a willingness to identify himself with 
Nature, a patience subduing but not quenching the fire of curiosity, 
which make him as a naturalist not less a revealer in England than 
in La Plata. If I add that Mr. Hudson has moments when he 
commands a great style—a style not unworthy of Ruskin—I am 
stating the simple truth.”— Outlook. 





With 19 Illustrations (15 Portraits) and numerous Diagrams. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


CROQUET UP TO DATE. 
Containing the Ideas and Teachings of the Leading Players and 
Champions. 
Edited by ARTHUR LILLIE, 
Hon. Secretary for Croquet, All England Lawn-Tennis and Croquct Club, 
Wimbledon. 
With Contributions by Lieut.-Col. the Hon. H. NEEDHAM, ©. D. LOCOCK, 
CLAUDE HENEAGE, W. W. BRUCE, FRANK CROFT, Miss K. WALDROS, 
G. H. POWELL, H. W. W. WILBERFORCE, and Miss LILY GOWER. 
(On Tuesday next. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE TO THE 
DEATH OF JOHN HUS. 


Being the Ford Lectures delivered in the University of Oxford in 
Lent Term, 1900, 
By JAMES HAMILTON WYLIE, M.A., 
One of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools; Author of “History of Englaad 
under Henry IV.” (On Tuesday next. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
THIRD EDITION, thoroughly Revised, and with Records brought up to date 


SWIMMING. 
By ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR and WILLIAM HENRY, 


Hon. Secs. of the Life-Saving Soeiety. 


With 12 Piates and 112 Jllustrations in the Text, crown &vo, 10s. 6d. 
[On Tuesday nett, 

















LONGMANS,: GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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wR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Uniform with THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN, 
By J. P. FITZPATRICK. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF KRUGERISM. 


A Personal Record of Forty Years in South Africa. 
By JOHN SCOBLE, Times Correspondent in Pretoria prior to the present War ; 
: and H. R. ABERCROMBIE, of the Intelligence Department, Cape Colony. 

1 vol., 10s. net. 


ANNALS OF SANDHURST. 


le of the R.M.C- from its Foundation tc the Present 
A Chronicle oF t'with a Sketch of the Staff College. 


By Major A. F. MOCKLER-FERRYMAN, Oxfordshire Light Infantry ; 
” Instructor R.M.C. With 12 Full-page Illustrations, 1 vol., 10s. net. 


VILLAGE NOTES. 


By PAMELA TENNANT. Illustrated from Photographs, 1 vol., 68. 

the Daily Chronicle.—“ She has lived in touch with the rural poor in South 
Wilts, She possesses a gift of rather grave but keen humour. We have enjoyed 
ter book, and so, We know, will others.” 


IMAGES OF GOOD AND EVIL. 


By ARTHUK SYMONS, Author of “ The Symbolist Movement in Literature.” 

; 1 vol., 6s. 
The Academy.—* Mr. Symons is a poet. His diction is simple and often exquisite ; 
many of bis passages have a haunting beauty.” 


E NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
TH JUNE, 1900. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contains Articles of special interest to every one :— 
HOW ENGLAND SHOULD TREAT THE VANQUISHED BOERS. By Sir 
SIDNEY SHIPPARD, K.C.M.G., formerly Administrator of British Bechuanaland. 
CECIL RHODES'S FUTURE. 
ANTAGONISM OF ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 
BRITISH AND RUSSIAN DIPLOMACY. By a DirLomart. 
And other Articles. 

The Management of THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW begs to announce 
that in the future the Review will be issued regularly on the 15th of each month. 
Atall Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, or direct from the Publisher. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


MRS. STEEL'S NEW NOVEL. 
VOICES IN THE NIGHT. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 


The Spectator.—* We have read Mrs. Steel’s new novel with great interest and 
aimiration. The threatened outbreak of the plague in a great Indian city 
furnishes her with admirable scope for the display of her intimate and peculiar 
knowledge of bazaar life.” 


STEPHEN CRANE’S NOVELS, 


PICTURES OF WAR: 
**THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE” and 
“THE LITTLE REGIMENT.” 
Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P.—“It leaves such indelible traces as are left by 
the actual experience of war.” 


THE OPEN BOAT. 


The Jilustrated London Neuws.—“ As true and powerful as any of his stories 
which deal with the rage of battle. It holds us breathless to the end.” 


ACTIVE SERVICE. 


The Athencum.—* There is tenderness, there is brilliancy, there is real insight 
{nto the minds and ways of women and of men.” 


THE THIRD VIOLET. 


The St. James's Gazette —“ The work of a master.” 


BOWERY TALES: 
“MAGGIE” and “GEORGE'S MOTHER.” 





the press. 





NUDE SOULS. By Benxsamin Swirt. 

Mr. W. L. COURTNEY, in the Daily Telegraph.—* Very vivid, very poignant, 
very fascinating.” 
THE PRINCESS SOPHIA. By E. F. Benson, Author of 

* Dodo.” 

The Daily Telegraph.—“ The characterisation is excellent, the humour pleasing, 
the satire true.” 
JEM CARRUTHERS, By the Fart or ELLESMERE. 

The World.—A very amusing novel; bright and sensible; abounds iu con- 
vincing portraits and unforced humour.” 

By A. J. 


AFRICAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENT. 


Dawson. 


EXHIBITION PARIS, 1900. 


A Practical Guide. 
WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS, MAPS, AND PLANS. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; paper covers, 2s. net ; postage, 4d. 

*.* The Manager of Exhibition Paris has secured good seats for Madame 
BERNHARDT'S performances at considerably lower prices than are being charged in 
Paris. These can now be booked ; also through Messrs. Keith Prowse’s agencies. 

Literature.—“ An extremely complete and workmanlike production, with not a 
line wasted on unnecessary inatter, and illustrated with innumerable little thumb- 
bail pictures and portraits, which are marvels of reproduction.” 





C. ARTHUR PEARSON, LIMITED. 


SECOND EDITIONS 
HAVE BEEN CALLED FOR 


THE FOUR NOVELS OF THE HOUR. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. each. 





SECOND EDITION, 


AN IMPERIAL 
LIGHT HORSEMAN. 


A NOVEL OF THE WAR, 
By HAROLD BLORE. 
“The best war novel we have read....Mr. Blore writes with rare dash and 
swing, and the story grips us from the beginning.”"—Bookman. 
“ A spirited and thrilling romance, based on some of the most stirring episodes 
of the war....happily conceived, strongly constructed, and will be found both 
interesting and instructive.’"—Scotsman. 


SECOND EDITION. 


NELL GWYN-COMEDIAN. 


By F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 


“Nell Gwyn has certainly never been brought before the reading public in a 
more interesting and agreeable light than that in which she appears in the series 
of comedies which are strung together in Mr. Moore's clever and amusing book. 
....Every page of the book sparkles with wit....A sprightly, entertaining, and 
clever story.”—Scotsman. 


SECOND EDITION. 


BEC K ¥.. _ 3y HELEN matuers. 


“ Entertaining in a very high degrec....undeniably amusing.” —Daily Telegraph. 
“One of the most entertaining and one of the most thoroughly alive stories I 
have met with for many a long day.’—JZ cho. 

“ Helen Mathers writes charmingly. This book teems with smart things, and 
once more reveals very striking!y her powers of characterisation.” 
—Birmingham Daily Post. 


SECOND EDITION. 


A LOYAL LOVER. 


By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON. F 
“ Written with the author’s usual ‘go’ and fluency.”—Spectator. 
‘Stirring and exciting.”—Speaker. 
* Admirably told with the author's well-known bright vivacity.” 
—Birmingham Gazette. 


TOWARDS PRETORIA. 


A RECORD OF THE WAR. 
By JULIAN RALPH. 


Crown 8yo, 6s. 
‘*Mr. Ralph has much of Mr. Kipling’s genius for brilliant detail, and no 
volume of the war yet published brings up the inner life of the war more 
graphically than this of his.”"—Daily Telegraph, June 8th. 


“THE KENDALS.” 


By T. EDGAR PEMBERTON, 
Author of “The Life of Sothern,” &c. 
Demy Svo, with Portraits aud numerous Illustrations, 16s. 
“One of the most interesting theatrical records that has been penned.” 
—Outlook. 

“Tt leaves an impression like that of a piece in which the Kendals have playea 
an impression of pleasure, refinement, refreshment, and of the value of cherishing 
sweet and kindly feelings in art as in life. Few books can do that, and 60 this 
work has every prospect of being widely read.”—Scotsman, 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD 
FITZGERALD. 


With Incidental Notices of his most Intimate Friends, 
By JOHN GLYDE. 


Extra crown Svo, buckram, gilt top, with Photogravure Frontispiece from an 
unpublished Portrait, 7s. 6d. 

“A genuine addition to the FitzGerald literature....Should bave a large cir- 

culation.”—CLAUDIUS CLEAR, in the Dritish Weekly. 

“No one is better fitted for the task of presenting to the public the interesting, 

though hitherto little known life, and singular characteristics of the late Edward 

FitzGerald than Mr. Glyde.”—Lookman. 














London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 
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Messrs. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogue post-free on application. 


READY MONDAY NEXT. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MY DIOCESE DURING THE WAR 


Extracts from the Diary of the Right Rev. ARTHUR HAMILTON 
BAYNES, D.D., Bishop of Natal: Illustrated with Sketches by 
the Author and Photographs by Clinton T. Dent, F.R.C.S., and 
others. 

Soon after the war broke out, the Bishop of Natal undertook to act on several 
occasions as chaplain to some of the forces under Sir Redvers Buller. The Diary 
now published contains an account of his experiences during some of the most ex- 
citing episodes of the attacks on the Boer positions at Colenso and Spion Kop. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO THE GREAT 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In specially designed cloth cover, copiously Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each. 


FIRST VOLUMES OF THE SERIES. 
RUGBY. By H.C. Brapsy, B.A., Assistant- 


Master at Rugby School. With 44 Illustrations, chiefly from 
Photographs. [ Ready. 


CHARTERHOUSE. ByA.H.Tov,M.A, 


late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford; Assistant-Master at 
Charterhouse. With 58 Illustrations, chiefly from Photographs 
by L. Marshall, Assistant-Master at Charterhouse. [ Ready. 


ETON. By A.C.vrron Brock, New College, 
Oxford. Illustrated by Old Prints and Photographs. 
[In the press. 

“Tt was with some misgiving that we opened this first volume of a new series 
upon Public Schools. Butour misgiving has proved to be unfounded ; and if the 
others of the series follow the same model as Mr. Tod’s they will be welcome. In 
fact, this is not a history, but a handbook. True, one chapter is given to a brief 
sketch of the history of the school; but the bulk of the book describes Charter- 
house as it now is, the site and buildings, the houses and playing-fields, work in 
school and play outside, what is * good form’ at Charterhouse, how the boys live, 
and so forth. It goes into detail of expenses, of prizes and scholarships, of all the 
things which a parent is glad to know in deciding where his son is to get schooling. 
A practical parent, if he has not made up his mind which school to choose, might 
do worse than buy the whole of Bell’s Series when they are out, and form his 
judgment on the evidence.”—Outlook. 

“*Charterhouse’ is excellent, and if the other volumes of the series are as good, 
these handbooks should be very popular.” —Jsts. 


THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net each ; leather, 2s. net each. 
NEW VOLUME. 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 


Imperial 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF GOTHIC ART IN 


ENGLAND. By E.S. Priok. With about 300 Illustrations by 
G. C. Horsley. 


“Mr. Prior has expounded his views with much abilitr. He evidently has 
expended his best efforts upon his production, and those who wish to learn from 
60 enthusiastic a teacher will do well to add his volume to their library. Its illus- 
trations alone would justify a place on any craftsman’s bookshelves, and every 
architectural student would do well to read the descriptive and critical remarks 
whick enliven its pages.”—-Building News. 





In 2 parts, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net each. 


’ 

GREGOROVIUS’ HISTORY OF 
THE CITY OF ROME IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Trans- 
lated by Mrs, Hammuton. Vol. VII. THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY, 


PART III, NOW READY, 4to, 9s. net. 


CORPUS POETARUM LATIN- 


ORUM. a se. aliisque denuo recognitorum et brevi lectionum 
varietate instructorum, edidit JOHANNES PERCIVAL PosTGATE, 
Litt.D. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


FOR PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. By A. W. Reapy, B.A.. 
Army and University Tutor ; formerly Scholar of Wadham 
College, Oxford. 

This book is divided into three parts. Part I. contains rules and directions for 
beginners. Part IJ. contains twelve complete Essays, preceded by an analysis 
and sketch of each, and fallowed by notes and explanations. Part ITI. contains 
articles for advanced pupils. An Appendix contains a list of subjects set for 
Woolwich and Sandhurst. 


Edited by PERCY GROOM, M.A., F.L.S.. and 
Professor G. M. MINCHIN, M.A., F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 288 pp., 4s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF ANIMALS. 
By GILBERT C. Bourne, M.A., F.LS., Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford ; University Lecturer in Comparative 
Anatomy. Vol. I. ANIMAL ORGANISATION. THE 


PROTOZOA AND CHLENTERATA. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ PUBLICATION 





Standard Works on the Eastern Question, 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 
Gold Medatlist of the Royal Geographical Society. 


CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION. Wit, 


Maps, Plans, &c., 16s, 


By LORD CHARLES BERESFORD. 
THE BREAK-UP OF CHINA. With an Ac. 


count of its present Commerce, Currency, Waterways, Armies 
Railways, Politics, and Fature Prospects. With Mam, 
cloth, 12s, , 


By STAFFORD RANSOME. 
JAPAN IN TRANSITION: a Comparative 


Study of the Progress, Policy. and Methods of the Japaneg 
since their War with China. With 4 Maps and fully Ilns. 
trated, cloth, decorated in gold, 16s, 





A NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


WHITE MAN’S AFRICA. By Pootryey 


BIGELOW. With a Special New Introduction by the Author, 
Crown Svo, cloth, 2¢. 6d. 
The Athenaum says :—* Mr. Bigelow's volume is the brightest, the most compre. 
hensive, and the most impartial of the dozens that have reached us about South 
African affairs.” 


CONVERSATIONS WITH PRINCE BIS. 


MARCK. Collected by HEINRICH VON PoscHINGER. Enclish 
Edition, Edited. with an Introduction, by SIDNEY WuitTmay. 
Crown Svo, with Portrait, cloth decorated, 6s. 

[ Ready Jume 21st, 


OUR PRESIDENTS AND HOW WE MAKE 
THEM. By Colonel A. K. McCuure. A History of the 
Presidential Elections of the United States. With Portraits of 
the Presidents, Index, &c. Demy 8vo, 415 pp..cloth, 7s. 6d. 

[Ready June 21st, 


AN IMPORTANT PSYCHOLOGICAL WORK. 


“THE UNKNOWN.” By Camu Fray. 


MARION. A Study of the Phenomena of the Spirit World by 
the eminent French Scientist. Demy Svo, 488 pp., 7s. 6d. 





Fiction. 


H. G. WELLS’S NEW NOVEL. 
LOVE AND MR. LEWISHAM. By the Author 


of “The Wheels of Chance,” “The War of the Worlds,’ “ When 
the Sleeper Wakes.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Telegraph says:—* The most fascinating piece of work Mr. Wells has 
given us.” 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS’S LATEST ROMANCE. 
A GAY CONSPIRACY. By the Author of 


“'The Red Republic,” “ Ashes of Empire,’ &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Liverpool Mercury says :—“* The most readable book that has appeared for 


some time. ae nite 
The World says :—“ A clever and entertaining production. 


MARY E. WILKINS’S LATEST VOLUME. 
THE LOVE OF PARSON LORD. By the 


Author of “A New England Nun,” “Jerome,” &c. Illustrated, 


crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Daily Néws says :—* A touching story, in Miss Wilkins’s charming style.” 
The Speaker says :—* There are few writers whose work has such distinction a 
Miss Wilkins’s.” 


A NOVEL OF ENGLISH COLONIAL LIFE. 
TWO SUMMERS. By Mrs. J. Guenst 


WILson. Crown 8vo, cloth decorated, 6s. 
The Spectator says:—‘The pictures of English country society, mercilessly 
faithful to all its drawbacks and insipidities, are highly entertaining ; indeed, the 
whole book is excellent reading.” 











London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 





Since the Inauguration of Bohn’s Libraries over 6,000,000 Volumes have been sold. 
Although of recent years the Book-market has been flooded with reprints, yet “BOHN” 
has still no rival, for no other Series is so varied in its scope, so complete and scholarly 


in its texts, SO convenient in size, and so dignified in general appearance. 


Besides this the 


Series includes many volumes that cannot be obtained in any other form. 


The great value of the Libraries to all lovers of Literature has always been recognised 
by Men of Letters. We will quote a few opinions which are typical of the many that have 


been received from time to time :— 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


“IT may say in regard to all manner of books, Bohn’s Pub- 
lication Series is the usefullest thing I know.” 


R. W. EMERSON. 


“The translations of Bohn’s Library have done for literal:re 
what railroads have done for internal intercourse.” 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


“ Messrs. Bell and Sons are still energetically pursuing their 
task of adding to and improving the famous series of Bohn’s 
Libraries......in the new and certainly pleasanter form, reprints 
of standard works, which no gentleman’s library should be 
without.” 

Professor JoHN W. HALEs. 

“Ts there any series of books more generally useful than Bohn’s 
libraries? For a good half-century now much of our best 
literature has been made accessible in them in @ convenient 
shape and in excellent type. And at the present time they are 
receiving many valuable additions ; also the appearance and 
‘turn-out’ of all the volumes is being immensely improved. 
Every reader, both the general and the particular, should from 
time to time consult the latest catalogue of this admirable collec- 
tion, assured that he will find something new, or more probably 
something old, well worthy, both outside and in, not only of a 
temporary lodgment on his table, but a permanent home on his 
shelves.” 

Professor HENRY MORLEY. 

“An important body of cheap literature, for which every 
living worker in this country who draws strength from the past 
has reason to be grateful.” 


Dr. F. J. FURNIVALL. 

“T have been a buyer and user of such volumes of Bohn’s 
Library as I wanted for my work or pleasure, ever since the 
Library started. I well recollect the gratitude with which poor 
students like myself welcomed the appearance of the antiquarian 
volumes, of such books as Vasarz's ‘ Lives of Italian Painters, 
Lord Dillon's re-edition of Fairholt’s ‘ Dictionary of Costwine,’ 
the translations of the Classics, of Humboldt’s ‘ Cosmos, &c., 
&e. The Library has conferred an enormous benefit on the 
whole reading world. Its range is so wide that every student can 
Jind many volumes in it to suit him or her, and I am glad to find 
that its very reasonable prices are now being reduced for a time 
in order to give more people the chance of getting its good books 


so cheap. I do trust that the publishers’ liberal offer will be 
widely accepted.” 
Srpney LEE. 


“ T have no hesitation in expressing the opinion that the Bohn 
and Webster Library has been and is invaluable to all men of 
letters. No collection represents more efficiently the great litera- 
ture of all countries, and the terms on which ‘The British 
Weekly’ is offering a choice of volumes to the public ought 
certainly to render the Library accessible to many who were 
previously unable to afford to purchase it. The more widely 
the sort of literature included in Bohn’s Library is circulated 
and read, the better for the intellectual welfare of the public.” 


THOMAS SECCOMBE. 


“ Such a list [as Bohn] is ever disturbing to the peace of mind 
of the student and the book collector, for the library due to the 
foresight of Henry G. Bohn 7s eternally renewing its youth, and 
some important deficiency upon his reference shelves will inevit- 
ably be revealed by a perusal. Some of the more recent volumes 
are among the most indispensable, notably Arthur Young's 
‘ Travels’ and the edition of Swift's ‘Journal to Stella’ (giving 
the authentic text for the first time). This special offer is just 
what is wanted to enable one to jill wp the gaps and bring one’s 
reference library, once for all, up to a reasonable standard of 
efficiency.” 

Puitip H. WICKSTEED. 

“ When your scheme for giving a wider circulation to a selece 
tion constituting your Classical, Standard, &c., Libraries was 
brought to my notice, its importance at once impressed me ; and 
the more I have thought of it, the more significant it appears to 
me to be...... Ever since I have been a student I have again and 
again found that, whether in pursuing my regular line of work, 
or in making digressions into other fields, I have been able to 
find in your Libraries works otherwise inaccessible to me......But 
what particularly struck me in your scheme was the blessing that 
it would be to a young clergyman or a young journalist, to have 
such a case of books as you offer him. Books of the day are 
accessible enough in one shape or form, and we have enough, and 
more than enough, of reference to them in the pulpit and in the 
press, but how much weight and dignity, how much enhanced 
variety, might be given to the daily and weekly provender of 
thousands who read nothing but the newspapers and hear nothing 
but sermons, if journalists and clergymen alike were in the 





habit of browsing amongst a well-selected hundred books !” 


For full particulars of these offers, together with a complete Catalogue, appli- 
cation should be made as soon as possible to §,, BOHN’S LIBRARIES’ DEPART- 


MENT, 27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS LIS? 





FIVE GREAT OXFORD LEADERS: 
KEBLE, NEWMAN, FPUSEY, LIDDON, and 
CHURCH. 
By the Rey. A. B. DONALDSON, M.A., Canon Residentiary 
and Precentor of Truro. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE CROWN OF CHRIST. 


Spiritual Readings for the Liturgical Year. 

By the Rev. REGINALD E. HUTTON, Chaplain of St. 

Margaret's, East Grinstead. 

With a Preface by the Rev. ALFRED G. MORTIMER, D.D., 

Rector of St. Mark's, Philadelphia. 

In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each net. Sold separately. 
Vol. I—ADVENT TO EASTER. 
Vol. IL—EASTER TO ADVENT. 


THE BOOK OF JOSHUA 


(With slight omissions) for the use of Teachers and Students. 
With Introduction, Map. Text, Notes, Schemes of Lessons, and 
Blackboard Summaries. 
By the Rey. G. H. J. WALPOLE, D.D., Principal of Bede 
College. Durham. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. [ Just published. 

Forming a volume of RIVINGTONS HANDBOOKS TO THE 
BIBLE AND PRAYER BOOK, under the General Editorship of the 
Rev. BERNARD REYNOLDS. M.A., Archbishops’ Inspector of 
Training Colleges. Chief Diocesan Inspector of London, and Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. 

“T think it admirably suited to stimulate thought in the younger Teachers, and 
to help them to get out of the ruts of routine.’-—The Rev, Canon PARKER, 
Diocesan Inspector for the Diocese of Bristol. 

“TI welcome the volume as the best of its kind that I have yet seen ; and I shall 
certainly recommend it, as Tam convinced that it is just the kind of help that is 
most needed by the Teachers in our Elementary Schools.” 

—The Rev. SYDNEY M. REYNOLDS, Diocesan Inspector of Durham. 


TEXT BOOKS ON THE PRAYER 
BOOE. For the Use of Candidates at the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations, and others. 

By the Rey. SEPTIMUS BUSS, LL.B., Rector of St. Anne 
and St. Agnes, Gresham Street. 


[ Published, 
[Just published, 


THE MORNING AND EVENING PRAYER AND 


THE LITANY. 1s. [Just published, 
“Tts arrangement is such that the student finds his points ready to hand 
and interesting!\ set out.’’—School Guardian. 
“Has the merits ‘a conciseness and clearness,’"—Schoo! World. 


THE OFFICES FOR HOLY COMMUNION, 
BAPTISM, AND CONFIRMATION. a 
Just 


THE CHURCH CATECHISM. 1s. 6d. ech 
THE THREE CREEDS. 1s. 6d. eas 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


IN THE HOME Hints for the Use of Parents of the 
Upper and Middle Classes. With a Preface by the Right 
Rev. GEORGE FOR REST BROWNE. D.C.L., Lord Bishop of 
Bristol. 

Crown Svo, 6d. net. 


CHRISTIANITY AND PAGANISM 
IN THE FOURTH AND FIFTH CENTURIES. 
Ry ERNEST N. BENNETT. M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Hertford College, Oxford. Crown vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


CONTENTS :—Causes which Retarded the Overthrow of Paganism—Methods of 
neues vercion Employed against Paganism—The Inherent Weakness of Pagan- 
n—The Fitness of Christianity t ts Place—The Last Days of Paganism. 


Take it 
A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE CHURCH IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
By WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, B.D., Fellow and Tutor 
of St. John’s College. Oxford: Examining Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Ely; Author of “An Elementary History of 
the Church in Great Britain.’ Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


HOW TO PREPARE ESSAYS, 
LECTURES, ARTICLES, BOOKS, SPEECHES, 
AND LETTERS. With Hints on Writing for the Press 
By EUSTACE H. MILES, M.A., Formerly Scholar of King’s 


[Just published. 









FIFTY EPIGRAMS FROM TH 
FIRST BOOK OF MARTIAL. 
Translated into English Verse. 
By an ETON MASTER. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


[ Just published, 
OLD TOURAINE. 


The Life and History of the Famous 
of France. 

By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, B.A., sometime Scholar of 
Wadham College, Oxford. With numerous Illustrations. in. 
cluding Pen and Pencil Drawings by Jane E. Cook, 

Third Edition, Revised. In 2 vols. crown 8yo, 16s, 


An Historical Sketch of the Republic. 
By HORATIO F, BROWN, Author of “ Life on the Lag 
Second Edition, demy 8vo, with Maps, 16s, 


LIFE ON THE LAGOONS. 
By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “ Venice: an Historical 
Sketch.” Third Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8yo, és, 


PERIODS of EUROPEAN HISTORY 
General Editor, ARTHUR HASSALL, M. A., Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. With Maps, crown 8vo. 


Period 1.—The Dark Ages, 476-918. 


By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 7s, 6d. 


Period 2.—The Empire and the Papacy, 918-1273, 
By T. F. four, M.A., Professor of History at the Owens College, 
Victoria University, Manchester. 7s, 6d. 


Chateau 


Oons,” 


Period 3.—The Close of the Middle Ages, 1272-1494, 

By lt. LobGE, M.A., Professor of History at the University of Edinburgh, 
(In the press, 

Period 4.—Europe in the Sixteenth Century, 1494-1598, 
By A. H. Jounson, M.A., Historical Lecturer to Merton, Trinity, ang 
University Colleges, Oxford. 7s. 6d. 

Period 5.—The Ascendancy of France, 1598-1715. 
By H. O. WAKEMAN, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Tutor 
of Keble College, Oxford. 6s. 

—— 6.—The Balance of Power, 1715-1789. 


ty A. HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 6s, 


per iod 7.—Revolutionary Europe, 1789-1815. 
sy H. Morse SrErurns, M.A., Professor of History at Cornell Tn. 
vcobioal Ithaca, U.S.A. 5s. 


Feriod 8.—Modern Europe, from A.D. 1815. 
By ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., formerly Senior Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. [In preparation. 


OXFORD CHURCH TEXT BOOKS: 
General Editor, the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, MA, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. Small feap. 8yo, Is. each, 
A Comprehensive Series of Cheap and Scholarly Manuals deal. 
ing with the more important branches of Religious Know- 
ledge. 

The Hebrew Prophets. 


By the Rev. R. L. OTtLeEy, M.A,, 
Rector of Winterbourne Bassctt. | 


| The History of the Book of 
Common Prayer. Ly the Rev. 
J. HM. MAUDE, M.A., Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of St. Albuns 


Early Christian Deetrine. An elementary History of 
, ( he Chur in Great Britain. 
By the Bev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, 3y the Rev, W. H. Hurros, B.D, 
M.A. Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s 
* College, Oxtord. 
: tie R 
=~ hee on “ Ge Gee ch The Reformation in Great 
of England. In 2 vols. Britain. By H.0. WAKEMAN, MA, 
By the Rev. B. J. K1pD, B.D., Keble and the Rey. LEIGHTON PULLAS, 
College, Oxford. M.A. (Shortly. 
; | The Text of the New Testa- 
Vol. I.—Articles I.-VIII. 
é ; siesta late ment. By the Rev. K. LAKE, M.A, 
Vol. IL. —Articles IN.-XXXIX, | Curate of St. Mary the Virgin's, 
May also be had in 1 vol., 2s. Oxford. (Shortly. 


A List of the Oxford Church Text Books can be had 





College, Cambridge. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 
“ This is likely to be a useful book.’— Sy t 


on application. 
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